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VAN METER Ames is Assoc. Prof. Philosophy, Univ. of Cincinnati. Author, 
“Aesthetics of the Novel,” “Introduction to Beauty,’ “Proust and Santayana.” © 
ANTON J. Carson, Prof. Emeritus Physiology, Univ. Chicago, is President American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. ® J. E>warpd CAROTHERS, Methodist 
minister, Albany, N. Y. e THE REVEREND Date DeWitt, Treasurer of the 
Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith; Director for the Middle 
Atlantic States, American Unitarian Association. © JEAN GaARRIGUE has published 
poetry in all the major literary quarterlies, and won the Doubleday short story award. 
@ IsRAEL GOLDSTEIN is President, Zionist Organization of America. © PENNINGTON 
HaiLe, Exec. Director, Commission for the Study of the Organization of Peace and 
the United Nations Association. © M. WuHitcoms Hess is the author of many articles 
on Philosophy. She joined St. Paul’s Catholic Church, Athens, Ohio in August, °42. 
@ WILLARD JOHNSON is Ass’t to the Pres., National Conference of Christians & Jews, 
Inc., 381 4th Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. © C. H. Lyttve is Prof. Church History, Mead- 
ville Theological Sch., ed. “The Liberal Gospel” (W. E. Channing). © C. H. MogHL- 
MAN, author “Church and State: the American Way,” Prof. Emeritus, Colgate-Ro- 
chester Divinity School, Lecturer, Univ. of Rochester. © ARTHUR E. Murpuy leaves 
the University of Illinois and becomes Professor of Philosophy, Sage School of Philos- 
ophy, Cornell, July 1. Author, “The Uses of Reason.” @© ERNEST NAGEL is Assoc. 
Prof. Philosophy, Columbia Univ., Author “The Philosophy of the Common Man,” 
1940 and various books on logic, epistemology, etc. ® K. K. PALUEv is a Russian born, 
Consulting Engineer. © WARREN TAYLOR is a member of the English Dep’t., Oberlin 
College, contrib. articles on liberal education to School and Society, Bulletin of A.A. 
U.P., etc. © BeERTA Woop lives in Chicago. 
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May 25-27 at the Meeting House of the Society for Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th 
St., N.Y.C. the Third Conference on the Scientific Spirit and the Democratic Faith 
will be held. The theme of the Conference is “Science for Democracy.” Public meet- 
ings on Sat. evening will be devoted to “Science in the National Economy” and on 
Sunday afternoon to the question “How Science Can create Values.” ® During the 
next to the last week in May a meeting of the American Humanist Association will be 
held particularly for its members in and around New York. @® The Humanist office 
would gladly receive the donation of an adding machine and a typewriter. © A report 
of the Annual Meeting of the American Humanist Association held in Chicago on 
Feb. 26 will be mailed shortly to all members. The annual address, delivered by Dr. J. 
Hutton Hynp, leader of the St. Louis Ethical Society, will be published in the Sum- 
mer issue of The Humanist. It is a brilliant exposition of the lack of authority among 
clerics who try to claim it, and the authority gratuitously granted to science which 
makes no authoritarian claims because of the respect that evidence, as they recognize it, 
commands. ® WANTED: For a Theological School Library, copies of: THE NEw 
Humanist—Vol. I: 1, 2, 4, 6, 10, 11. Vol. III: 3,5. Humanist BULLETIN— Vol. 1, 
No. 2. Also copies of C. W. Reese “Humanism,” “Humanist Religion,” ““Humanist 
Sermons” all now out of print. © New members of our staff: EDWARD Figss is a 
member of the English Department, Oberlin College. A graduate of Antioch College, 
he had considerable experience in journalism before he turned to teaching. HowArp 
PARSONS, whose poetry we have published, is completing his work for a Ph.D at the 
University of Chicago. PROFESSOR MAURICE VISSCHER, Minnesota physiologist, is 
scheduled to leave shortly for Italy where he will have charge of a medical mission for 
the Unitarian Service Committee there. @ THE HUMANIST SocIETY OF FRIENDS 
2405 W. 23rd St., Los Angeles 16, Cal. has published an official statement of princi- 
ples. © THE University HuMaNist Cus, Toronto, is holding discussion meetings. ® 
Hugh Robert Orr of the SAN Francisco HUMANIST Society has issued Humanist 
Monograph No. 6. @ THE INstITUTE OF HUMAN FELLOWSHIP. 407 McKay Bldg., 
Portland 4, Oregon publishes “Free Mind” which, without the humanist label, strives 
on the popular level “that men may free themselves of dogma and fear and learn the 
truths of life.” Writes C. G. Peterson, its Director, “Upon one thing we are all agreed: 
that the human animal must forsake its superstitions and turn its thought upon itself 
for its spiritual and economic salvation.” 
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Collective Genius—Implement of Social Progress: 
K. K. PALUEV 


The magnitude and complexity of postwar problems are too 
great for the most capable man or group of men to solve. There- 
fore, a study of the creative activities of groups whose various abil- 
ities are blended into a single “collective genius” should be of inter- 
est to social thinkers and administrators. Innumerable examples 
of extraordinary results obtained by such collective geniuses are 
found in progressive industrial organizations. 

A bridge, a machine, an enterprise, a book, or even a mathe- 
matical formula is the material embodiment of three elements of 
human nature: ideas, emotions, and actions. 

The quality of material accomplishments and the resulting 
progress, therefore, depend on success in correlating and organiz- 
ing these elements. The form and rate of progress are profoundly 
influenced by the fact that progress requires changes in every one 
of the three elements. 

Analysis of some relations between the human faculties in- 
volved and the process of technological progress may help to ex- 
plain how it came about that 3.5 per cent of the world’s population 
living in our 14 industrial states manages to produce in peacetime 
309 per cent of the world’s industrial products, and that the 7 per 
cent of the world’s population living in our 48 states produces 50 
per cent. 





‘This article has been condensed and adapted (with the permission of the author and 
the General Electric Company), from an article, “How Collective Genius Contributes to 
Industrial Progress” which appeared in the General Electric Review, May 1941, pp. 254- 
261. Those who wish to examine the detailed technical material there presented, to- 


gether with diagrams and statistics, illustrating the actual functioning of collective genius 
in industrial organization should write the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y., for a reprint. 





The faculties required of a person, or of the personnel of any 
group, responsible not only for the conception of a new and useful 
invention, idea, or solution, but also for its successful reduction to 
practice, can be specified. 

The dissection of human psychology that follows is done with 
the realization that various apparently distinct faculties are not like 
strings on a musical instrument, but rather like the sounds pro- 
duced by them; not only is their absence or presence important, 
but also their interrelations. 


There appear to be at least 15 of these necessary faculties: 


1) Constructive DiscontENT. To do original work requires not 
only ability to see the shortcomings of the present but also the urge 
to better it — that is, internal motive force or “voltage.” No “volt- 
age’? — no progress. 

2) ORIGINALITY or Vision. That the urge resulting from construc- 
tive discontent may be of use, it must have not only the proper 
magnitude but also the proper direction. Originality — the ability 
to free the creative imagination from the confines of mental habit, 
of advice, and even of instruction, so that new possibilities can be 
envisioned — is therefore necessary. 

3) Courace. To think, free from one’s own mental habits — that 
is, free from previously conceived conclusions — requires mental 
courage. To express and pursue new views requires moral courage 
or courage of conviction. Progress is inseparable from risk. The 
more radical the advance, the more courage is needed if one is to 
“stick out one’s neck” as one must in order to pioneer. 

4) Sprciric KNowLepce. The first and most difficult step in the 
process of invention is to find a significant problem. To find a 
significant problem is a problem in itself, and one of the important 
factors that helps its solution is a thorough knowledge of the 
specific field in which one is working. 

5) GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. One of the most prolific mental pro- 
cesses resulting in invention is the recognition of basic similarity of 
or contrast between the sought answer to an existing problem and 
a phenomenon that is known. The diesel engine, telephone, phono- 
graph, and microscope are examples of inventions that were con- 
ceived in this manner. It is for this reason—and not “lady luck” 
—that minds which can find and cherish problems make “fortun- 
ate” discoveries by “browsing” through their store of diversified 
knowledge and experimenting with widely different phenomena. 
6). AnNaLyTicaL AsiLity. With the five foregoing faculties in 
force, the ability to resolve a problem into pertinent components 
and appraise their significance is required. 
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7) AsiLity To SyNTHEsIZzE. It is a fact that many minds of extra- 
ordinary analytical ability lack the faculty of putting together 
things or ideas, to get new and useful results. Yet this function 
is one of the most important in invention. Synthesis must be con- 
sidered, therefore, as a separate and distinct faculty. 

8) Common SENsE. Without common sense as a guide, one is 
likely to spend effort, time, and money disproportionate—too much 
or too little—to the ultinate benefit that can be reasonably ex- 
pected. Without common sense, one may find a problem insur- 
mountable by devoting too much attention to details, thereby un- 
duly complicating the inventive procedure. 

9) EntTHusiAsM. In many cases, obtaining~a new result involves 
personal risk, hard work, long hours, sleepless nights, exposure to 
criticism and sometimes ridicule. The flame of enthusiasm, kindled 
by a vision of the goal and fed by enduring optimism, is therefore 
indispensable. The basis for such optimism rests on the experience, 
common to resourceful minds, that one in difficulty is likely to in- 
vent or discover a way out. Generally, the discovered way is a bet- 
ter way. 

10) PersuaAsiveNEss. Failure to achieve new results seldom is due 
to lack of authority, because a right idea, properly presented, car- 
ries with it the necessary authority. Persuasiveness or “salesman- 
ship” — the ability to obtain cooperation — is therefore necessary. 
However, a man who fails to “sell” a really good idea is at fault no 
more than a man who fails to “buy” it. 

11) PERSERVERANCE, Or DETERMINATION TO OVERCOME OBSTACLES. 
The interval between the moment when a new way of doing some- 
thing is conceived to the time of its final materialization is almost 
always surprisingly long. For example, statistics of important in- 
ventions made by individuals without the backing of large indus- 
trial organizations show that on the average such inventions are a 
matter of thirty years. Even with the leading industrial organiza- 
tions invention often takes several years of continuous effort. 
Therefore, where perseverance is lacking, even excellent ideas gen- 
erally die at their conception. 

12) Enercy. The general experience shows that the road of tech- 
nological progress can not be traveled in an armchair, even,if on 
casters. Much walking, talking, traveling, and physical efforts of 
many ‘kinds are required in the process of practical invention. 
Physical energy and mobility therefore are necessary. 

13) Initiative. Even with all the twelve preceding faculties pres- 
ent, an invention may still get no further than its first status ag an 
idea or a sketch unless initiative also is present. Somebody must 
give it impetus and focus the attention of others on the problem. 
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14) Sense Or Humor. In research and developmental work one 
must be prepared for many disappointments, misunderstandings, 
frustrations, reverses, even “unhappy endings.” Therefore, an in- 
ner sense of humor — or sense of relative values — based on tol- 
erance, sympathy, and life philosophy is highly desirable. 

15) Co-operaTiveNess. As no accomplishments of much import- 
ance are achieved single-handed, the cooperation of all co-workers 
is essential. It is generally obtained through the fundamentals of 
discipline. However, the natural tendency to co-operate is so highly 
desirable that men less able in other respects often attain greater 
personal success because of their outstanding talent for co-opera- 
tion. 

Technological progress is accomplished through the simulta- 
neous conduct of tens of thousands of developments and research 
projects, needing thousands of “complete geniuses’ — (i.e., those 
possessing all fifteen faculties to the required degree). 

However, it has been demonstrated mathematically that among 
54,000,000 employable adults there can not be more than three such 
geniuses; but there are tens of thousands of “partial geniuses” who 
possess to an outstanding degree a few of the above-mentioned 
fifteen faculties. The remainder of the advances must therefore 
be made by the “collective genius” of properly selected and organ- 
ized groups of “partial geniuses” each possessing to a sufficiently 
outstanding degree some of the necessary faculties. Therefore, the 
organization and perfection of collective genius has been one of the 
most important factors, if not the most important, in technological 
progress. “Divide the task — unite the efforts” should be the 
motto of progress. 

Perhaps one reason that technological progress for centuries 
was sporadic and slow was because the power of collective genius 
had not been discovered. Therefore, great accomplishments were 
the result of single-handed effort by nearly “complete geniuses.” 
As our calculations show, such geniuses are exceedingly rare, only 
a few in a century. Since it is thus impossible to obtain enough in- 
dividuals who are ‘“‘complete geniuses,” industrial management and 
all co-workers must be content with the fact that they and their 
colleagues fall short of perfection to a considerable degree. We dif- 
fer in the degree and the kind of imperfection, but each is lacking, 
or is just average, in many of the fifteen faculties. 

As each one is deficient in some of the necessary faculties, or 
at least does not excel in them, one by himself could not obtain the 
income and other benefits that he does in partnership with other 
“partial geniuses” of the organization. The collective genius system 
of organization has radically improved the status of individual 
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members of society. We may or may not be our brothers’ keepers, 
but we certainly are each other’s crutch and lean rather heavily on 
one another. In a collective-genius organization, the members may 
or may not be physically immediate neighbors. Many individuals 
are involved in several groups at once. These interconnections 
form an extraordinarily complex, constantly changing network of 
human relations throughout the entire strata of an organization. 
Therefore, the success of the entire system depends on the main- 
tenance of esprit de corps and individual morale and good will. As 
no significant improvement is accomplished single-handed, the con- 
structive attitude of everyone must be maintained; without it any 
of the fifteen faculties are of little use. 

The author has kept a record of the operation of “collective 
genius” in the design of power transformers during the last fif- 
teen years. In one novel development, because of the diversification 
of the problem — 42 separate developments — the record showed 
that ninety individuals constituted the collective genius of this 
project. 

These persons were either profitably consulted or were engag- 
ed in the development of various parts. These ninety individuals 
did not form any one organizational unit of their company, but 
were dispersed throughout many entirely independent departments 
and in various works of the company in different cities. The time 
devoted by each man varied from a few minutes — just enough to 
suggest a key idea or a solution — to many months of steady ef- 
fort. The contributions were made either by individuals or by 
small groups, and at different stages of the development. Depend- 
ing on the magnitude and the nature of the component problem, 
one or more of the fifteen faculties were contributed by each of 
these individuals. 

In the beginning of the factory system hardly any of the basic 
facts enumerated in this article were recognized, and the organiza- 
tion was built on dictatorial principles: (1) Single source of ideas 
and authority. (2) Suppression of emotions through rigid subor- 
dination. (3) “Cutting” men to fit their jobs by disregarding or 
suppressing some of their outstanding faculties if the boss did not 
think they were required by the job. (4) Disregard for human 
dignity and social equality. (5) Non-recognition of partnership 
throughout the entire strata of an organization engaged in a given 
task. (6) Getting more out of men by “perspiration”. (7) Improv- 
ing a balance sheet by skimping in manufacturing equipment and 
working conditions. 

The factory system transplanted to the United States origin- 
ally retained all the above characteristics. Gradually, however, 
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under pressure of the democratic spirit of the country and deter- 
mination to increase productivity, it has greatly changed. The 
economic value of respect for the individuality of men, is now well 
known. 

The new factory system demonstrated the value of collective 
genius without regard for race, creed, nationality, or other un- 
essential discriminations. Since contributing to technological pro- 
gress is only one of the many functions performed by industry, the 
entire “collective genius” consists not merely of the fifteen char- 
acteristics mentioned, but perhaps a hundred talents and aptitudes. 

It was also found that more can be produced through co-oper- 
ation than through subordination, more through inspiration than 
through perspiration. It was therefore necessary to recognize the 
practical value of: (1) Cultivation of individuality. (2) Unlimited 
possibility for individual growth. (3) Fitting a job to the man. (4) 
Human dignity. (5) Social equality. (6) Freedom of discussion 
of technical and other problems. (7) Criticism. (8) Tolerance. 
(9) Sympathy. (10) Reduction of authority of supervisors and ex- 
ecutives by investing it in small executive and semi-executive 
groups and committees. (11) A foreman as a skilled guide and 
mediator rather than the hard-boiled intolerant dictator of a hun- 
dred years ago. (12) Good working conditions. (13) Expansion of 
personnel departments, basing their operation on sympathy and 
understanding. (14) Fair play. 

To the extent any project succeeds in all fourteen of these 
considerations, it succeeds in giving more men an opportunity for 
“pursuing happiness,” which is believed to rest principally on sat- 
isfaction of the desires: (1) To create and contemplate the results. 
(2) To exercise one’s outstanding faculties. (3) To overcome ob- 
stacles. (4) To do things together. (5) To be treated fairly. 

It is logical, therefore, that by the foregoing fourteen means, 
individual and collective output is increased. But are not all these 
the basis of any true democracy — industrial or otherwise? It is 
recognized that these fourteen democratic principles are not as yet 
universally applied, even in the United States. Since democracy is 
not so much a written system of a government as it is an attitude 
—a life philosophy which motivates the population in living and 
working together — it may be granted that the United States and 
Sweden represent the highest development of such a philosophy in 
practice. Perhaps it is not mere coincidence that these two — the 
most democratic countries — had during the last eighty years not 
only the greatest rates of growth of national and industrial in- 
comes, but an identical one. From 1860 to 1929 in both countries, 
the value added by manufacturing doubled every thirteen years and 
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the national income doubled every seventeen years. Since in so 
many, if not all, other pertinent respects, the two countries are 
very different, the similarity is particularly significant. 

The fact that industry — an extraordinarily diversified effort 
of millions of men and women subject to strict accounting — is 
evolving from dictatorship into democracy, not through sentiment 
or dogmatism, but because it proves to be more productive, should 
be encouraging to all those who are devoted to the principles on sen- 
timental grounds. Moreover, there is encouragement to students 
and preachers of religion and ethics to see how in the course of 
human history the basic ethical principles, derived from the nature 
of man, can never be neglected for long. 

Most modern American industrial organizations are so well 
conducted that any new factor, physical or psychological, that ap- 
preciably influences their functioning is detected almost immediate- 
ly and its effect quantitatively determined. In this they have a 
substantial advantage over political, economic and social functions 
of a society where different factors hardly ever can be separated to 
facilitate quantitative studies of their effects. By necessity it is 
left to years of social trend to determine the effects of these fac- 
tors and to adopt or discard them. During this period they are sub- 
jected to qualitative analysis only, and are therefore apt to become 
the unhappy victims of demagogy. 

It should be observed that while operation of collective genius 
has reached a high degree of perfection in the more enlightened 
industrial organizations, it also operates, as yet to a lesser degree, 
in other groups like family, community and nation. 

The basic conditions for its success are: Encouragement of 
individuality, freedom and natural diversity of its members who 
are held together by cooperation founded on recognition of mutual 
dependence, and appreciation of one’s own limitations. 

When the world’s diversity in human and natural resources 
is regarded from this point of view the benefit to the human race 
that can come from collective genius of one free world staggers 
the imagination. 

By contrast, the fundamental fallacy of dictatorship — which 
bases its hope for success on “straight-jacketing” individualism 
into unyielding molds of a gigantic impersonal organization — be- 
comes more obvious. 

So while outside of factory gates many debate the relative 
worth of democracy and dictatorship in political, economic, and 
social fields of application, within these gates millions of Ameri- 
cans daily demonstrate that democratic principles are not out-of- 
date inventions or impractical idealism, 
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Science and the Reconstruction of Value 
VAN METER AMES 


That science in its own terms cannot pronounce anything good 
or bad except as an efficient or inefficient means to an end estab- 
lished on non-scientific ground, is a common contention. The usual 
implication is that science could become morally decisive only by 
joining traditional morality and religion in presuming to declare 
from outside and on high what should be done. Whether such pre- 
sumption can ever be justified or not, science does not pretend to 
it or need to. The method of science is not designed to work in a 
vacuum, but in the stuff of life-situations where moral problems 
crop out of associated living. It is there that solutions must be 
found by science, experimenting to see what happens in varying 
circumstances. 

Within the family, it is easy to see what is good and what is 
not. The objection is that what one member finds good may be 
harmful to others. How can his good be proved bad to him? Be- 
cause the others resent it, not only impulsively but reflectively. 
There is no other reply, though he may not see it. It is the same 
when the evil is in the despot’s notion of good or in the indoctrinat- 
ed attitudes of an aggressor-nation. It will be said that there is no 
way to convince a person or minority that it is wrong to hurt others 
unless appeal can be made to an outside standard. But the person 
or group regarded by others as in the wrong can also appeal to an 
external source. If a fascist leader can persuade people to side with 
him, he will be justified in their eyes. If he cannot win a following 
he will simply be considered a dangerous fanatic to be locked up or 
done away with. 


The rest of society may condemn the followers of such a man, 
but social disapproval would disappear if the followers could seize 
enough power to dominate the world, subjugating and liquidating 
all opponents. That might happen. Under Hitler it came fright- 
fully close to happening. Over large areas it did happen with hor- 
rible thoroughness. Sufficiently strong opposition to fascism for- 
tunately was aroused in time to wage a successful though terrible 
war against it. The name of God was invoked on all sides, though 
least by the magnificent Red Army. But if the United Nations are 
right only because they have gathered the power to win, then Hit- 
ler was right so far as he won, and he might have won altogether. 
In the kind of world which would have resulted he would have been 
right, at least for a long time, and that is exactly what made the 
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prospect of his ultimate victory inadmissible: what led the free 
people of the world to make it inadmissible. Otherwise only his 
victims, and only to the last gasp, would have condemned his order; 
just as he to the end could be expected to denounce the democracies 
and appeal to his intuition, even to God. 

Having no stomach for the possibilities spread out by this line 
of thought, many people have sought an infallible guarantee against 
their occurrence. What such people hate as unspeakably evil they 
say must not for a moment be allowed to masquerade as good. 
Devotees of scientific method can sympathize with that viewpoint, 
and instead of seeking comfort outside the world in some standard 
imagined to be superhuman, they advocate the development of in- 
telligent control within the world. There is no guarantee that 
intelligence, however shared, trained and equipped, can absolutely 
prevent a revival of Hitlerism. But neither can the vaunted abso- 
lutes of otherworldliness be sure to prevent anything. At most 
they can repeat in solemn tones that what men should hate is hate- 
ful, what they ought to love is lovely; which may inspire them to 
act but cannot keep them from disagreeing about what to do or 
where to stand. 

It is manifestly good to produce more wholesome food and to 
make it more available, as well as to benefit by the many achieve- 
ments of science. And when the good life, the moral or religious 
life, is said to lie beyond the sphere touched by science, most men 
would prefer to stick with science. This or that is not manifestly 
good except as people find it so; and it may be said that they will 
not continue to find it so unless it really is so. Certain goods may 
be stable at one time and not at another. Even though science 
can reveal things which are good everywhere at all times, it will be 
contended that science cannot discover the right to them or the 
obligation to foster them. But to hold that the good is a matter 
of discoverable facts and procedures, while the right must remain 
a mystery, whether established by preternatural agency or not, is 
an artificial embarrassment. If it can be doubted that men ought 
to promote what is found to be good, there may be no logical way 
for science to overcome the doubt. 

For common sense it will seem enough to say that men feel 
entitled to what is good for them, and that there is no reason why 
they should not have it, if really good, so far as it can be made 
available and sharable. The right to goods scarcely exists when 
they are scarce, but as science makes them more abundant it there- 
by increases the right to them; for the right to them is simply the 
recognition that, being there, they could be had if not held by greed 
or antiquated social arrangements. The right to goods cannot 
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seriously be challenged except as the value of life is questioned, 
since goods first enable men to have life and then to have it more 


abundantly. It is not the right to goods but the denial of it that 
would have to be established. And as men share a right they 
have the obligation to respect it in other persons—claim and recog- 
nition of claim being two sides of the same shield. 

Those who question whether science can make more than a 
minor contribution to the structure of rights and obligations, 
deprecate the goods which science provides, by contrasting them 
with absolute goods expected of religion. Attention is thus di- 
verted from what science does to what it has not done and per- 
haps cannot do: get rid of death, the horror of war, and all the 
limitations of being human. It is overlooked that science can 
postpone death and reduce many of war’s horrors; also that war 
might have been abolished if what is known had been applied. 
There is no guarantee that science can get rid of war and make 
life lovely. But science does not need guarantees. It only needs 
a chance, which it has not sufficiently had in a world still largely 
ignorant of science or warned against it, though already girdled 
by its influence. Perhaps in order to establish peace and good 
will science would not need for thousands of years the chance 
traditional religion has had. In extenuation of religion it may be 
said that it has never really been tried. But when the same is 
said of science the difference is that with the help of science men 
have reached a point where they cannot go forward without rely- 
ing more and more on science; whereas it seems unlikely that relig- 
ion and moral teaching can continue to exercise much influence 
except as they become scientific. 

The scientific method, to be fully adopted, calls for a freedom 
of inquiry and cooperation which in its very exercise promotes the 
common understanding essential to democracy and peace. Even to 
wage war men have gone a long way toward peace by rationalizing 
production, rationing and planning everything requisite to the 
welfare and efficiency of people, not only in one nation as a whole 
but in a block of nations. It is hardly worth while any more to 
ask whether men are free to choose and plan, since they are plan- 
ning more and more. The problem of free will has been deflated 
by science to a purely academic question. If one enjoys that sort 
of thing it is still possible to ask how men could be free in a situ- 
ation depriving them of freedom. But for science that situation 
does not exist except as a stage of social development. Science no 
longer describes a world in which men are tied by metaphysical 
restraint. They are seen rather to be hampered by political and 
economic disabilities, by poor representation, inferior food and 
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housing. The problem for science is not whether men can be free, 
but how by changing their environment and relationships through 
the means increasingly at hand, to free them from ignorance, ill- 
ness and fear. The question of freedom becomes that of how men 
can organize to get and to multiply the benefits offered by science. 
In much traditional thought morality has been a name for the realm 
of freedom supposed to float somehow apart from the sphere of 
science which was that of necessity. With science used as the key 
to freedom, the scientific and the moral coalesce. 

The opponents of science commonly assume that the ends of 
life, the goods or values, are fixed and independent of the means 
used to reach them. In such-a view the means become morally 
neutral, and this “idealism” is unfortunately true to life in our 
society. Idealism has ironically discredited ideals by holding that 
they are out of the actual situation. The discrepancy between “is” 
and “ought” is blessed by the double-teaching that men should not 
forget higher things but that on the other hand “business is busi- 
ness, men are not angels, the flesh is weak,” and so on. 

Before the development of modern science, economy of scarcity 
gave some excuse for this attitude. With an insufficiency of sub- 
stantial goods, services and opportunities, it was convenient to say 
these were material things and not to be compared with spiritual 
things of which there could be no dearth. But spiritual things have 
tended to be monopolized by the same people who had the lion’s 
share of everything else, unless the term spiritual were defined so 
narrowly as to omit education, art, philosophy, association with 
cultivated persons, and the necessary leisure therefor. The medie- 
val church did make its spiritual life available to many who indi- 
vidually could not have afforded it; but for most people the pres- 
ence of otherworldly ideals could not prevent enthusiasm for the 
improvement through science. 

One might say that there is no need to choose between the 
benefits of science and those of supernatural religion, when both 
can be had. Countless people have continued to enjoy both, though 
with increasing difficulty as they learn the incompatibility of the 
underlying assumptions. What seems more troublesome is to main- 
tain in a scientific age the morality which went with the old reli- 
gion. Science has so drastically altered the conditions of work and 
play, and all the associations of men, that problems continually 
arise in employer-labor relations and on the international scene for 
which there is no answer except in vague generalities, in the sacred 
books or the pulpits. Little is gained by exhorting men to keep 
their faith in God. In addition to the need to cooperate with be- 
lievers in different gods, there is the practical difficulty of inter- 
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preting and applying the will of God to current affairs. There 
seems no prospect of converting all men to the same religion. One 
might take the short cut of assuming that all the great religions 
really worship the same God, and still not have the answer to eco- 
nomic and political questions. One may say that aside from the su- 
pernatural element in various religions they agree in urging the 
brotherhood of man, in teaching something like the Golden Rule. A 
survey would help to ascertain this. But how are conflicting de- 
mands to be settled? How is a peace to be established which can 
and should last? 

If traditional morality and religion do not provide all the 
guidance needed today, there is the possibility that science may 
succeed where they fail. In favor of science is the growing realiza- 
tion that its procedure is the only one upon which all men can agree. 
Revelations, myths, mystical intuitions, conflict. As fast as men 
are able to understand scientific method they agree upon it: most 
clearly in astronomy, physics, chemistry, electro-dynamics. Here 
men do not fight to find the answers: they cooperate in study and 
experiment. The results are never final. They can always be im- 
proved, but only by building upon what has been done and extend- 
ing the same method, not by scrapping it and going back to some 
pre-scientific practice. 

Scarcely anyone doubts that this is the way to proceed in en- 
gineering problems. The method is clearly hypothetical and tenta- 
tive, subject to constant check by experience. Pursuit of that meth- 
od has produced machines and weapons of marvelous power and 
efficiency: as means to ends, without a break where means stop 
and ends begin. What men want to do is suggested and qualified 
by the available ways of doing it. The purposes of transportation 
and communication are not merely served but also projected by new 
facilities. Going round the world in 80 days was a fantasy before 
the possibility of doing it was at hand. Now the goals men have in 
mind are governed largely by changes science has wrought in the 
relationships of peoples who must learn to get along together in- 
stead of indulging in mutual ignorance as they once could. 

Natural science and its applications, which have been thought 
to deal primarily with non-human phenomena, introduce cultural 
change. To understand and direct that change in spite of and on 
account of prejudice requires a comparable development of social 
science. Social techniques have been somewhat vitiated by the at- 
tempt to model them after obsolescent conceptions of natural 
science, as if it impartially described laws holding regardless of 
choice and preference but unamenable to them. But with recogni- 
tion that physical formulas are hypothetical and tend to take the 
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form of predicting what will happen if certain steps are taken, if 
certain conditions are set up, the outlook is quite different. Dewey 
has made clear that science, instead of reporting what would be the 
case in this or that field apart from human participation, is rather 
a set of predictions depending for fulfilment upon what men decide 
and do. Science, instead of merely uncovering unalterable laws, 
lays out in more or less general fashion plans of action which will 
lead in one direction or another. Predicted results depend at least 
upon having an observer at a certain place at a certain time, with 
specified instruments and readiness to perform requisite opera- 
tions. Even the precise occurrence of an eclipse can be foretold only 
upon condition of something being done about it. Elaborate ar- 
rangements must be made. All the libraries, laboratories and 
equipment of science show that it depends upon what men do in 
interaction with what happens. If men had no desires or drives, 
did not venture and experiment, science would dry up. Science is 
addressed not to a world empty of men but to one in which men 
are actively trying out various courses of action, testing materials 
and methods for their possibilities, developing new powers. 

Although it is admitted that science as pure observation dis- 
appeared in the time of Galileo, it may be argued that any inter- 
ference in nature will produce satisfactory results only if the inter- 
ference arrives at a natural principle. It will be said that prediction 
and control are the test of a principle but not the definition of it. 
Then human purposes must be patterned after scientific knowledge 
instead of merely using it as their tool. This knowledge is prior to 
value in a way, yet human aims retain a priority too. Investigation 
enables men to meet their needs and also modifies them or sug- 
gests new ones in accordance with what is found to be the situation. 
Men would not engage in science if it did not satisfy desires and it 
continues to be instrumental to them while determining what satis- 
factions can legitimately be sought. Science is indeed no less use- 
ful in showing what wishes it is possible or feasible to fulfil than 
in fulfilling them. 

Science is thus continuous with conduct: the laboratory opens 
on to the field of action and any human activity may be an exten- 
sion of research. The supposed divorce between pure and applied 
science does not hold. Nor is there a gulf between human nature 
and the rest of nature. As the ideas of all science turn out to be 
working principles for the direction of human effort, as well as 
summaries of phenomena untouched by human minds, the. differ- 
ence between natural and social science dwindles. Both consist of 
hypotheses steadily being tried out. Any that cannot be used or 
cannot be squared with the body of knowledge, lose their status. It 
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is but another step to consider all ideas, beliefs and standards, as 
hypothetical formulations of conduct to be confirmed, rejected and 
reconstructed as they are used in the world as known. Then even 
the idea of God and other religious ideas become ways of controll- 
ing behavior in view of what is known: ways which may be im- 
proved or discarded for more satisfactory ones. 

This whole approach is attacked by people who fear that it will 
discredit everything dear and sacred. The reply is simply that here 
is the promise of retaining and developing the appreciation of value 
in the modern world. Unless value can be found in contemporary 
experience, embedded in what men actually do and think and care 
about, cynicism is inevitable. Value is not vanishing as long as men 
act purposefully, think constructively, and care. Only through un- 
derstanding value in terms of what is sought and cherished is it 
possible to see how the good things of life can be increasingly 
selected, secured and enhanced. Then it can be understood how 
science becomes the guide. 

Now that the fruitfulness of regarding ostensibly non-moral 
and non-religious ideas as instruments is hardly doubted, the 
hypothesis of considering the beliefs, ideals and standards, of re- 
ligion and morality as working hypotheses grows more convincing. 
To test an hypothesis is to act upon it, try it, see how it works, in 
the relevant situation. The great advantage of doing this in the 
field of value is the promise of overcoming the conflicts in modern 
culture among various traditions; and between tradition in general 
on one hand, science and technology on the other. When what have 
appeared to be incompatible attitudes can be got together in the 
same outlook, there will be enormous riddance of tension. 

As long as people try to ‘keep their values in rigid timeless 
categories while their daily work and relationships go forward on 
a basis progressively scientific, there will be bewilderment. What 
men actually live by naturally gains their confidence, but when 
their living basis appears to be at odds with inherited loyalties 
there is uneasiness, a sense of guilt and loss, or of exaggerated 
pride and power-lust. Psychiatrists are kept busy, and command- 
ers, dealing with inner and outer conflict. Old ideals become hollow 
while functioning standards are not clarified and criticized as they 
could be if avowed and recognized for what they are. The result- 
ant tendency is to condemn modernity wholesale from behind an 
unyielding position, whether it is sincere or for the sake of in- 
trenched interest; or to take up what is new, whatever it is, just 
because it does not seem to be dated, or because of selfish calcu- 
lation. What is wanted is a vantage from which to compare old and 
new so that a common denominator, bridging the felt cleavage of 
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sacred and profane, hidebound and emancipated, can be found for 
general welfare. 

Here science is well qualified to serve in social and biological 
as well as physical problems. Beliefs and institutions, like animals 
and rock formations, when found to have histories, come out of 
their final differentiated shape as from a shell and creep in reverse 
motion back to their beginning in a common process of develop- 
ment. By investigating the origins of morality and religion and 
studying the stages through which they have passed, it is easy to 
loosen up their apparent stiffness and see them grow. Their tenta- 
tive and relative character comes out. They fall in with the rest 
of human experience and become amenable to a kind of interpreta- 
tion which is applicable to life and the world as a whole. 

Enemies of science, put on the defensive by its advance into 
the territory of morality and religion, maintain that the heart of 
this value-field is inaccessible to science. But to minimize what the 
light of science can find is to put whatever is obscure in morality 
and religion more and more into the dark. The main excuse for 
sequestering moral and religious sanctions is that if they are drag- 
ged out in the open with everything else there can be no criterion 
of right and wrong. It is claimed that without a hidden standard 
guaranteed by God above human wisdom, there would be no authori- 
tative morality, and that without outside authority there would be 
no morality at all. But after Hume it has been hard to strengthen 
morality by invoking a Ggd beyond experience. Whatever morality 
there is, a God, like a man, must himself be governed by it to have 
moral authority. For science effective morality and religion are 
relative to cultural development; and when science becomes decisive 
in culture, morality and religion will lose ground except as they be- 
come partners with science and learn from it to guide society. 

Every notion of a source or frame of morality and religion 
becomes occult and mystifying except as interpreted in terms of 
man’s own experience of what is good and bad—and such interpre- 
tation must be added in any case if men are to have guidance. Ex- 
perience is limited and fallible, always more or less confused. But 
men find in science a method of pushing back the limit and reduc- 
ing the confusion, while keeping frankly within experience. When 
morality and religion at their best are seen to be scientific and 
science at the full is found to be moral and religious, the question 
comes up as to the relation between a science-guided life and the 
good life envisaged by previous forms of morality and religion, 
especially as they linger to claim allegiance. Any formulations of 
the good must, from the standpoint of science, be considered as 
hypothetical. As the natural scientist has sifted and tested pre- 
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scientific versions of the physical world, so the social scientist must 
study pioneer moral and religious beliefs: not to dismiss them out 
of hand as antiquated but to find what was or still is usable in them 
when they are taken as hypotheses by which men have sought to 
organize and interpret experience. 


BIOLOGY AND THE FUTURE OF MAN 


ANTON J. CARLSON 


The title for my discussion’ is too formidable for me, and, I 
believe, for every other biologist, that is, if we propose to stick 
strictly to the known and the probable. However, I think the fun- 
damental issue before us is the significance and the service of the 
science of biology in man’s future biologic, social and economic 
development. And that raises another fundamental question. I 
think we are all agreed on this point: that understanding should be 
a significant factor for to-morrow’s man, both for him as an indi- 
vidual and for him as an effective factor in the social environment. 
The only question is—to what degree is it possible to bring this 
about? That is primarily a question of development of control by 
the higher centers of our nervous system, that is, the cerebrum, 
over the primitive lower center of the brain, the hypo-thalamus. 
For biology of sub-human species and the history of man to date 
show that human actions have been determined more by the emo- 
tions, and the hypo-thalamus than by understanding, and reason 
based thereon. 


I think at this point we biologists should be more than ready 
to confess that our science, to-day and more so to-morrow, depends 
on our sister sciences, chemistry and physics.. We advance or fall 
together. It is perfectly true that the old style descriptive biology, 
classification of species, etc., can be accomplished with little or no 
background or understanding of either chemistry or physics; but 
functional biology, dynamic biology, as it has developed in the last 
50 years and as it will further develop to-morrow, is very intimate- 
ly dependent on parallel developments in the physical sciences. It is 
functional biology which constitutes and determines the behavior 
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of man. This is the more difficult phase of biology. This is the 
field of biology filled with most of the unknowns, the gaps and the 
guesses. But the known can be presented both to children and 
adults, in such a way that the understanding of the human machin- 
ery in health and in disease becomes a dynamic factor in human 
behavior. What I have said so far seems, to me at least, obvious. 
That we have not achieved this goal up to the present most of you 
will agree. When it comes to the question of how we can more 
rapidly approach this goal, there will probably not be an equal 
unanimity of views and opinions among us. 

In a recent national survey of the teaching of biology in the 
nation’s high schools, under the direction of Dr. Oscar Riddle of the 
Carnegie Institution, the conclusion was reached that a deplorable 
percentage of the teachers of biology in our high schools were 
poorly equipped to perform this function in a manner demanded by 
the needs of man. There are probably not enough of superior teach- 
ers to go around either in biology or in any other field of education, 
knowledge and training. As an excuse for this condition is fre- 
quently offered the fact of the over-all low salaries of high-school 
instructors attracting too few superior men and women into that 
field. This may be so, but I seriously doubt that those men and 
women who understand the necessity for and the fundamental role 
of teaching, those people who would rather do or try to do this kind 
of service than any other thing, are deflected from such course by 
a difference in remuneration of a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars a year. It is, of course, true that the social status or pres- 
tige of any man or woman in our society is, unfortunately, deter- 
mined so largely by the yard-stick of salary and material wealth. 
Where this view prevails the high-school teacher becomes an in- 
significant member of society, indeed. But the conviction that we 
are performing an essential and significant task should outweigh 
all other considerations, and ultimately society will recognize our 
important work. 

There can be little doubt that for the fullest realization of the 
significance of biology for the future of man there must be much 
more serious consideration given in the high-school curriculum to 
human biology than is the case at present. And that means that 
much more fundamental attention must be given to the essentials 
of human biology in the training of the teachers for high-school 
positions in this field throughout the land. In a recent study of the 
impact ‘of all the natural sciences on the college freshman in 16 
central states, including Ohio, I found according to the measures 
used that psychology and chemistry came first, zoology—third and 
human biology—last or eighth. This relation probably reflects the 
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situation in the high school if not as to time in the curriculum, at 
least as to the scientific quality of the teaching. I think you will 
agree that by tradition and regulations, there is a disproportion in 
the amount of attention given to the “ten thousand more or less use- 
ful facts” as against the efforts towards understanding of the fun- 
damentals that may guide man’s judgment and actions as to food, 
health and behavior towards his fellow man. 

Before entering on my last topic, I should like to make these 
two points, as it were, in passing: (1) The teacher of biology in our 
high school should gain some courage, confidence and ambition 
from the well-known fact that for two thirds of his pupils the high- 
school teaching of human biology is all the formal aid to the under- 
standing of human biology that these boys and girls will ever re- 
ceive. And even those high-school graduates who later enter col- 
lege may go through the entire liberal arts college course without 
further exposition to the important fundamentals of human biology 
in health and disease; (2) the above point which I think nobody can 
question raises a further problem, namely, that of the urgent need 
in our country of adult education in the fundamentals of human 
biology. It is, of course, a fact that education is never completed. 
New developments in human biology, health and disease go on at an 
accelerating pace in our times. Many adult fellow citizens never 
entered or completed even their high-school education. Most of the 
adult education in human biology now prevailing in our land is 
through advertising of foods, drinks, vitamins and other remedies 
by concerns primarily interested in greater sale of these products. 
Such advertising in the press and over the radio too frequently as- 
sumes the form of skilful weaving together of facts and fancies to 
be artistic lying. Should we not consider the possibility of making 
every high school in our land the center for well-conceived and 
well-directed evening courses for adults in fundamental human 
biology? Such courses could be directed, and I believe would be 
directed, by our best teachers, even without additional pay. Visual 
aids to such adult education such as slides, motion pictures, suitable 
reading materials are available. We should not be discouraged by 
small registration to begin with, because serious educational efforts 
are in competition with entertainment in motion pictures and radio 
and at the start come out second best. 

Human biology can no longer be taught effectively solely by 
aid of the materials in the formalin jar supplemented by the best 
of books. Such effective teaching requires the aid of experiments, 
and demonstrations on living tissues, living organs, and living 
animals under anesthesia. In some States that type of teaching is 
prohibited or limited by law, in other cases it is limited or prevent- 
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ed by custom or social pressure. Some people do not yet admit that 
man is an animal. How are we to remove this handicap, except 
through more effective adult education in human biology? 

So far I have said little about biology in its bearing on the 
future of man. This phase of my talk will be largely a series of 
questions: 

I. All the present evidence indicates that the human beings 
now inhabiting the earth are one species, irrespective of their color 
and form. But this knowledge has not yet succeeded in eliminating 
the ancient and ever-recurring superstition or belief in this or that 
“superior race.” We admit superior individuals and, for varying 
times, superior families, but I know of no clear evidence of superior 
groups within the same species, given the same environment, food 
and educational opportunities. In many species below man it has 
been possible to breed, for specific forms, qualities and perform- 
ance. Even if this was desirable for to-morrow in the case of man, 
it certainly has not been tried on a scientific basis up to date. So 
that, apart from the possibility of weakening our race to-morrow 
by the survival of too many of the inferior or less fit individuals, 
it is a futile pastime to tarry long with the question as to what 
extent the growing knowledge and possible control of heredity 
will benefit our race in the future. 


II. Can application of relative justice in national and inter- 
national relations ever avert the (to me) insane destruction of the 
best in human lives and the valuable products of human toil which 
prevail in war? I am well aware that even some men and women 
who think (including some biologists) have held the view that war 
aids and improves the human race. There are others who take the 
opposite view. All we can say is, we have no controls. And that 
raises the question, assuming we biologists were permitted to 
teach: What can we teach on this issue? 


III. Nearly every activity of man (social, political, industrial) 
has an impact on and frequently is a limiting factor in the dynamic 
biology of man. Thus: _ 

(a) In many industries we are face to face either with new 
chemicals injurious to man or with dangerous concentrations of 
injurious chemicals. I have said earlier and I repeat here that in 
our so-called civilized countries, through industry and science, man 
is being exposed to new chemical environments by virtually turn- 
ing the earth inside out at the rate to which man and other species 
in the past were seldom, if ever, exposed. The chemical poisons 
of our industrial civilization—what will they do over the centuries 
to our air, our soil, our waters and our human frame? Will biologic 
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understanding and increasing medical knowledge cope with this 
problem to-morrow ? 

(b) Urbanization and industrialization pose problems of hous- 
ing and food, work and leisure, not present under the more primi- 
tive conditions which governed the greater span of man’s evolution. 
This means that these phases of life become part of human biology 
to-morrow. Why not start studying them to-day? 

(c) Man of the stone age appears to have gained fair control 
over most of the larger predatory species competing with him for 
the control of the earth and a place in the sun. But the stone ham- 
mer and the flint spear head were poor weapons against the harm- 
ful and disease-bearing insects, and perfectly impotent against the 
myriads of man’s microscopic and sub-microscopic enemies. Modern 
biology, today’s preventative and corrective medicine, have gained 
some control over these injurious and deadly hordes. That may 
spell better health, better mental and physical efficiency and more 
years of useful life for the man of to-morrow. But we can not be 
sure of these results because new and injurious factors may sneak 
in, as it were, through the back door of our civilization. One of 
these factors may be greater malnutrition, as all species, man in- 
cluded, tend to multiply beyond the limits of available foods for an 
optimum diet. When the check on over-population by disease is 
halted by medical science, can and will the man of to-morrow sub- 
stitute understanding as a check on population increases beyond 
the conditions for optimum living? Or will he resort to war? 

(d) The harder conditions of life in man’s past and the virtual 
absence of scientific control of disease until yesterday unquestion- 
ably resulted in the earlier elimination of the weaker and the less 
fit members of our race. How is that important function for the 
race to be taken care of by and for the man of to-morrow? We 
can not answer this question now, for the simple reason that we 
do not know how soon and to what degree man’s action will be 
governed by understanding and the long view, rather than by the 
emotions of to-day and the taboos of yesterday. 

(e) Assuming increasing control of infectious diseases and a 
decrease in the prevalence of war and a not too rapid weakening 
of the human race by the reproduction and survival of the less fit, 
it seems clear that food will some day be the limiting factor of our 
numbers, if not of our wealth and efficiency, no matter how much 
more understanding we may gain of the interior of the earth, of 
sub-atomic energy and of the super galaxies in the distant heavens. 
That means that agriculture and foods are clearly must items in 
the teaching of human biology to-morrow. But why wait till to- 
morrow ? 
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Dogma, Drift, or Humanism? 
WARREN TAYLOR 


When their beliefs and their actions join a critical and a crea- 
tive intelligence with a deep world compassion, men are free. Two 
of the greatest threats to their freedom today, therefore, are cog- 
ma and drift. 


Men must take the next step — not from authoritarian im- 
position, but because they are convinced that, on its merits, it is 
the next step to take. Dogma, totalitarianism, unaccountable and 
irresponsible prerogatives, and autarchic despotism, wherever they 
are, are exploitative. In the communion of men, they are schisma- 
tic; for they exert psychological violence on the free will of man. 
They tear out of his earth the two main roots of his being: first, 
respect for himself and others born of a sense of equality and, 
second, a willingness to cooperate with others openly in taking the 
next step forward. Abstract and mystical, dogma is veiled; but 
free men can bind themselves together only by a shared compre- 
hension of the motives, the methods, and the ends which lead them 
from the present into the future. 


When they drift, men renounce their power of control over the 
future. In their directionless separatism, with good luck or bad, 
they will get along somehow, they suppose, aloof from and not in 
this world. Other men plan, however; and the planners are not al- 
ways benevolent and wise. Such men welcome, as advantageous to 
them, along with the ruthless and the predatory, the indecision of 
drift, the “yes and no” of fence straddling. Shunning basic ques- 
tions and comforting itself with its success, in terms of income and 
publicity, drift leaves to others the creative work of the world. 


Neither the narrowness of dogma nor the inertia of drift is a 
fit instrument to preserve the life of the world and to satisfy man’s 
compassion for that life. Man does not know the origin of that life 
and cannot know it, but he can and should know its dimensions. 
He can and should know the products derived from the inter-rela- 
tionships of its physical, intellectual, aesthetic, and ethical aspects. 
And if he is free, he will know what ends to seek to stay the world 
against destructive change. As Liebig said, “Only the freeman has 
a disposition and interest to improve’; and so, his freedom will 
impel him to find means of adjustment to or control over the im- 
personal destructive forces of nature which, to the superstitious, 
are either misanthropic or providential. His freedom will impel him 
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out of the smugness of drift; it will impel him to struggle, as men 
must, to attain and to maintain a sense of equality and coopera- 
tiveness among men. And his freedom will warn him constantly 
of the dangers of his own conceit. His freedom assures him, as 
nothing else does, that the life of man, at its center, is struggle 
against disruptive change a struggle which exacts of all men 
who wish not merely to live life through but to live it fully, both 
compassion for the world and creativeness in the world. 





The end of liberal education is to show men the road to free- 
dom. It is to frame their efforts, not in dogma or in drift, but in 
creativeness and in compassion. Assuming the omnipotence of 
tradition, as the Erskine-Adler-Hutchins plan tends to do, leads but 
to dogma and to caste. Assuming the omnipotence of a mechanistic 
determinism, of an “objective” relativism, or of any one subject 
dislodged from the matrix of other subjects leads but to drift and 
decay. Neither dogma nor drift supplies an adequate unification or 
anchorage in education. Neither gives men the power which makes 
them free: direction and skill in achieving values for themselves 
and for others and a sense of usefulness in that achievement. And 
yet today, liberal education is victimized, as are the lives of so many 
people, by dogma or drift. 

Where may men look for unification or anchorage in liberal 
education? The question is inviting, but an answer of any weight 
requires a metaphysic and must, therefore, await the perusal of the 
following catechism: 

Has the world always existed or did it once begin? Man does 
not know. 

If it did begin, how and why did it begin? Man does not know. 

Will the world always exist or will it one day end? Man does 
not know. 

How did men come to live in the world? Man does not know. 


Are first causes and last effects in the universe man’s supreme 
question? No. He may speculate about them, seek knowledge of 
them, and have faith in his intuitions, dreams, and hopes concern- 
ing them, but his home is earthward. 

What is man’s supreme question and concern? Mankind: its 
history, its nature, and its destiny on earth. 

Does man know any portion of his destiny? Yes. He knows 
death, but he also knows — should he seek assurance — that the 
attitudes, the ideas, and the work which to him make life worth 
living flow on in the stream of human values long after his body 
is dead. 
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What is the essence of man’s being? His purposiveness; his 
compassion; his critical and his creative intelligence. These direct 
his efforts to maintain and to enlarge the relationships which com- 
bine in varying patterns his physical, intellectual, emotional, aesthe- 
tic, and ethical powers. These patterns of relationships he seeks in 
order to preserve and to enrich his life and the lives of other men. 


May man know that this is the essence of his being? Yes; for 
it pervades the concrete particulars of all his problems. It reaches 
backward into the beginning of his history and is the only unexcep- 
tionable ground for his future. 


How may man discipline himself in the uses and the rewards 
of that essence? By the fullest exercise of those powers in the 
achievement of social ends, for man is not and cannot be alone. 


Questions in such a catechism, obviously, might be increased 
but the question of discipline raises an earlier question: Where may 
men look for unification or anchorage in liberal education? 


The catechism has placed education within and not apart from 
the life of man and it has hinted that education is a social and not 
a purely individual activity. Humanism as an anchorage for liberal 
education, as a means of unifying its efforts, seems more adequate 
than dogma or drift, than naturalism or supernaturalism, because 
men know its dimensions and from history must believe its evid- 
ences. It is capable of satisfying man’s interests and aspirations. 
It sets a goal for lastingly constructive achievements. And it is not 
individualistic but is conducive to the widest possible sharing of 
social values, their rewards and their obligations. 


K Kh OE 
HELP FOR THE LIVING 





From “Freedom”—with Permission 
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Three Poems 


By JEAN GARRIGUE 


HOMAGE TO THE HEROIC MODESTY 


Behold her, this woman: she is a poet: 

Having suffered long periods of illness, insomnia, 
Having borne without self-consciousness 

Her aloneness and magnificent singularity : 

With great care remembered as a journal records 
The absurdities of rat-tails whisked under barns, 
Rescued the beetle turned on his back, 

Respected the worried, nonsensical, repetitive 
Trips of the ant. 

What suffering clarified this wit! 

What strength to endure deepened this vigor 

Till now she accepts and understands all, 

Throwing up her head like a horse with laughter, 
Delighted in striped Duchess apples 

And the ill-tempered ram, 

Sewing up sweaters for the gifted and ungifted alike, 
Giving to each equally her just perception of them 
As humans, unique in their pettinesses, ambitions, 
Awkward, omnivorous egos. 





O she has got from self to the world! 

She’s no longer enclosed by the subjective reaction. 
She lives as the bird flies but is blessed 
As the bird is not: she also knows 
But is saved from that evil of knowing 

That rots the will, paralyzes love, abjures 

The simplest delight in the procession of instances. 

She is vigor: genius is love: she is love 

Of infinite magnitude assembled so sharply 

She observes with the delicate eye of—Christ’s love. 


O praise her as music sweetens all uses of action. 

What is praise but the insight of love to the deed of God? 
But silence our hearts that commend her 

Else we dispraise her in praising too much 

And, by the oversight of enthusiasm, belittle, 

Until the immense sanity that she is, 

And great wittiness, great sense 

And brilliance of moderation she is, 

Is lost in our own subjective discrepancies 

Between love of her vision and love of our love! 


O, what is the meaning of meaning to us, 
What is the blessed meaning of humans? 
They are our gods. 





THE HUMANIST 


STASIS AND DESCRIPTION 


Deep-belled, in this forest hangs 

A rare bird’s nest mossed like a well, 

Where, on the sand-colored floor 

Unfolded violets cast a heavy blue. 

This wood is spaced so light moves in 

And meadows wall up either end, 

A glabrous meadow none can climb 

A mile on end of green within the air, 

The forest's mild circumference. 

Are here buried stones who jut their mossy eye 
Through the substantial compost of the year. 
The phoebe darts while I am near, moth-small, 
And brooms of needles brush the dark green air. 
The cones, coated with fungus, lie 

A silly bundle on the errant ground, 

And all casts shadow, like the perching fly: 
Into this hollow center of small dark. 

O sound is stopped upon the outer rim 

Though light moves in as stealthily 

As moved the light-green needle in the mind of God. 
What young are born to so endear 

The gummy resin of a thousand tears? 


SPEECH OVERHEARD 


Here are the ranks and appurtenances of joy: 
The vine-leaf on the ancient iron-grill work, 
The white dove on the chimney top, 

The peddlar trumpet blowing out the tone 

In some excess of his unreasoning taste. 

The morning, too, is clear: a scrubbed mirror. 
And cats with collars sit on vegetable carts 
And river boats are passing by like circus floats 
That laden water looks as pure as brooks. 


Then take this joy and don it like a coat 
And wear it as the cat wears his belled weight 
So when you walk you sparkle with it 

And shake its warning music round your feet 
And pass the air an admonition that 

This joy is in the delicate grain 

Whose spirit makes a merry music sad. 
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Education for Freedom: Which Way? 


The “empty reform” of the 100 best books 
or America’s own tradition of freedom? 


ARTHUR E. MURPHY 


There are radical differences of opinion as to the way in which 
tradition, or the usable past, is properly to be used in the education 
of those who must, in the present and future, make the most of 
their own lives and contribute effectively to the life of their com- 
munity. One such opinion, currently presented by its protagonists 
as a philosophy of education, can usefully be designated as “tradi- 
tionalism.” 

The new traditionalism has appeared under various titles and 
with a variety of slogans. It is most familiarly known at present 
as the recovery of the liberal arts by the reading of 100 great books 
at St. John’s College, as “Education for Freedom” and as the spir- 
itual revolution which has for some years been incubating at the 
University of Chicago.’ 


In “Education for Freedom,” President Hutchins of that uni- 
versity tells us that “the liberal arts are the arts of freedom. To 
be free a man must understand the tradition in which he lives. A 
great book is one that yields up through the liberal arts a clear and 
important understanding of our tradition. An education which 
consists of the liberal arts as understood through great books and 
of great books as understood through the liberal arts would be one 
and the only one which would enable us to understand the tradition 
in which we live. It must follow that if we want to educate our 
students for freedom we must educate them in the liberal arts and 
in the great books.” 


As for the liberal arts, Mark Van Doren has been most ex- 
plicit. ‘What are the liberal arts by name? Tradition, grounded 
in more than two millenniums of intellectual history, calls them 
grammar, rhetoric and logic, arithmetic, music, geometry and as- 
tronomy.” “Latin Europe” called the first three the trivium and 





‘Reproduced by permission of The Nation’s Schools. Readers interested in a more 
detailed study of Doctor Murphy's views are urged to obtain a copy of the Proceed- 
ings of the second annual Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith 
before which the larger paper, of which this is an abridgment, was presented. The 
Proceedings may be obtained soon, from the American Humanist Association. 
"Hutchins, Robert M.: Education for Freedom, p. 14. 

*Van Doren, Mark: Liberal Education, p. 81. 
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the last four the quadrivium. Some latitude may be permitted in 
their teaching but there can be no deviation as to essentials. 

What do these books teach? The emptiness of the tradition- 
alist “reformation” becomes apparent as soon as one begins to in- 
quire seriously what the authoritative doctrine is that the con- 
temporary student is to imbibe from the 100 best books. One such 
is “skepticism.” Yet among the unkillable classics in the St. John’s 
curriculum are Montaigne, Gibbon, Voltaire, Hume and Poincaré. 
Is their authority to be invoked on this matter? 

Will the liberally educated student learn from Kant’s “Critique 
of Pure Reason” that respect for metaphysics which the tradi- 
tionalists are so eager to inspire? Will he find in Bacon, Galileo, 
Descartes, Spinoza and Bentham the needed corrective to contem- 
porary “scientism,” or in Machiavelli, Hobbes and Hegel the prin- 
ciples of political morality which Doctor Hutchins takes to be es- 
sential for the vindication of democracy ? 

If “our tradition” is summed up in the 100 books in the St. 
John’s curriculum, then our tradition, as represented by Rousseau, 
Freud and William James, lays the foundation for just the sort 
of anti-intellectualism that the traditionalists denounce. 

Plato, Calvin, Rabelais, Swift, Tolstoy, Marx and John Stuart 
Mill have important things to say about the “nature of man, the 
ends of life and the order of goods,” but to suppose that what can 
be extracted from their teachings by a judicious use of grammar, 
rhetoric and logic, or even of arithmetic, music, geometry and 
astronomy, adds up to an authoritative verdict on “our tradition” 
in these matters is, to put it mildly, preposterous. 

There is, however, a much narrower meaning of “our tradition” 
to which the traditionalists seem at times to revert and which, for 
purposes of authoritarian indoctrination, is much more usable. 
Thus, it is often said that our tradition of political democracy rests 
upon or pre-supposes a belief in the dignity of man and that this, 
in turn, cannot survive without the acceptance of a theological doc- 
trine about the relation of God to man. 

This doctrine holds that man possesses the human dignity 
which justifies his right to political freedom as an “ancestral ap- 
panage,” or supernatural endowment, and that apart from this 
supernatural sanction the case for political democracy cannot be 
made out or the belief in it cannot be maintained. Hence, “educa- 
tion for freedom” must become indoctrination in the theological 
presuppositions of approved political principles. 

This amounts to a demand for doctrinal orthodoxy in matters 
of religious belief and theological speculation as a prerequisite for 
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political unity and for the use of our colleges and universities as the 
agencies through whose teaching this doctrinal orthodoxy is to be 
established. 

However, in this country we have a tradition of our own, once 
imported from Europe, to be sure, but now well rooted on native 
ground, and we set some store by it. It is a tradition that goes a 
long way back and that owes a debt we would never disavow to the 
faith and philosophy of the thirteenth century. But it did not stop 
growing in that century, nor are we at all inclined to regard its 
later growth as an expression of erroneous and misguided ideals. 

It came to these shores in the seventeenth century in the fight- 
ing faith of religious sects whose zeal for “freedom” was not satis- 
fied by the creedal orthodoxy of either ecclesiastical or traditional 
authority. These sects learned here, after the bitterest sort of 
controversy, that toleration is not merely a privilege demanded by a 
minority sect which claims to be the exclusive repository of divine 
wisdom but a responsibility which that same sect is bound to honor 
when it gains political authority, to grant to other religious groups 
the freedom which it had previously demanded for itself. 

The eighteenth century also had something to add to the 
tradition of freedom. The men who wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Bill of Rights, in many instances, had had a 
good classical education, as the traditionalists like to tell us, but 
when they undertook to say what freedom ought to mean in this 
country it was by no means as “traditionalists” that they spoke. 
For they believed in freedom not merely as an “ancestral appanage”’ 
but as a political right to be guaranteed under our Constitution to 
men who would judge and speak as their own reason dictated. For 
this reason they wrote into the Constitution, as the first item in 
the Bill of Rights, a provision that “Congress shall make no law 
concerning an establishment of religion,” a provision which Jeffer- 
son properly described as “building a wall between Church and 
State.” 

The nineteenth century is not looked upon with much favor by 
lovers of the antiquities but it was a great period in the growth 
of free institutions. It was the century in which the “rights” 
eternally guaranteed to “Man” by his supernatural derivation were 
progressively extended, in those countries where “liberalism” was 
a political ideal and not a term of reproach, to those men who do 
the ordinary work of the world—in which slavery was largely 
abolished, the organization of workers for the furtherance of their 
economic interests developed and free secular education extended 
to those classes whose spiritual welfare had previously been sup- 
posed by no means to require it. 
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Yet the nineteenth century in America was not without its 
spiritual prophets as well. No one ever combated the preoccupa- 
tion of his countrymen with merely material goods more courage- 
ously or explicitly than Emerson, Theodore Parker and Thoreau. 
They were learned men for their time and they had profited much 
from the study of the classics. Yet when they spoke for the ideal 
of spiritual excellence, which they believed to be possible to human 
nature, it was not in the name of an authority derived from a pious 
picking over of the literary remains of a borrowed culture. They 
spoke as men who could judge for themselves and in their own day 
the things that are good and could find in them, for those with 
eyes to see, the promise of more day that is yet to dawn. 

Nor did our tradition of freedom cease to grow as we came 
into the twentieth century. The years of the reform era, of the 
new freedom, new poetry and even new realism were among the 
best in our history. The term “progressive” in those days had a 
genuinely constructive meaning for we were learning the social 
responsibilities of our individualism and beginning, though still 
in a tentative way, to translate them into a program for action. 
John Dewey’s “Democracy and Education” spoke for that period at 
its best and its teachings have been woven deeply into the texture 
of American thought and practice. 

And so it is that when the apostles of the St. John’s gospel tell 
us that we must now by drastic methods acquire a tradition if we 
are to preserve our democracy, we are not greatly impressed. For 
the fact is, we have a tradition and there is great health and sanity 
in it and a capacity for growth that has by no means yet been 
exhausted. We realize that this tradition has its limitations and 
that it must continue to grow and develop if, in our own time, we 
are to be adequate to the great unfinished tasks remaining before 
us. And it is for that reason that we cannot regard any past form- 
ulation of this tradition, however great, as an authority with which 
its further development must conform. 

We must indeed educate for freedom and must make the best 
possible use of our tradition in so doing. Hence, we shall have to 
turn from “traditionalism” to the continuance and development of 
our own tradition and from “Education for Freedom, Inc.” to the 
effective maintenance of freedom in education. For we are a prac- 
tical people and we tend to believe that those who are to be our 
spiritual mentors should practice what they preach. There will be 
enough to learn and enough to do in this great undertaking to 
nourish and to exercise effectively our capacities for wisdom and 
goodness and to further the actualization of those spiritual values 
about which the traditionalists are now so properly concerned. 
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Anti-Semitism and the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews 
WILLARD JOHNSON 


Anti-Semitism is one prejudice among many. Its causes and 
cures are fundamentally the same as those of other types of preju- 
dice such as anti-Negroism, anti-Protestantism or anti-Catholicism. 
In two respects however anti-Semitism takes on unique character- 
istics. In the first place it has been used as a method of political 
warfare by the Russian Czars fifty years ago and by the Nazis 
currently, giving it far reaching consequences which mystify many 
people. 


In the second place anti-Semitism is unique in that its persis- 
tence throughout many tragic generations was due to a policy of 
the Christian Church. This policy involved the control of the entire 
society of the western world by the church which held the dogma 
of exclusive salvation. Only Christians were a part of accepted 
society. The result was that the Jewish people were outcasts from 
society. They were the “untouchables” for a millennium. They did 
not hold the status of an out-group within society but they were 
simply outside society. This has given a coloration to anti-Semitism 
which remains yet today. 


In all other respects however the causes and cures of anti- 
Semitism are those of other types of prejudices. Any one who at- 
tacks anti-Semitism therefore must inevitably become associated in 
warfare against all other types of intolerance and group conflict. 


The causes of prejudice and conflict are many. The major ones 
are: 

1. All of us are born into a climate of prejudice which we 
absorb. We are not born with prejudices but we are born into them. 
They are socially inherited. We soak up stereotyped ideas about 
various groups from our parents and associates through the vari- 
ous media of communication through our social relationships and 
through all of the forces which condition us. 


2. Propagandists exploit these prejudices for their own pur- 
poses either for political or monetary gain, or for prestige and so 
spread the stereotyped ideas more widely. 


3. The various groups in our society struggle with one anothe: 
for status, not only economic but political and social. The dominant 
group either conscientiously or unwittingly attempts to hold its 
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position of dominance and builds up a case for holding minority 
groups “in their places.” 

4. When people are frustrated or disappointed they blame 
others and usually turn that blame in the direction of the groups 
about which they have been conditioned unfavorably. 

The cure of prejudice must correspond with these causes; 
many causes, many cures. It should be carefully noted however 
that the removal or reduction of prejudice does not mean the elim- 
ination of differences. In other words a society may reduce preju- 
dice and intolerance to non-dangerous levels and at the same time 
have within it, for example, Protestants who believe in public edu- 
cation and Catholics who believe in parochial education. In the 
main however the cures for prejudice follow the general broad 
courses of (1) the lifting of economic levels so there will be less 
mass frustration leading to group conflict, (2) the enactment and 
enforcement of laws guaranteeing equal opportunity and the reduc- 
tion of discrimination and (3) an educational program to change 
the culture pattern. 


All these ways of working at the problem are important. Some 
may attach more importance to the economic improvement of 
society, others to political activity and still others to education. 
The truth is that all of them must go on at the same time because 
they are interwoven in both cause and effect. No one can be called 
more important than the others. For example those who believe 
that the economic improvement is strategic must realize that poli- 
tical activity goes hand in hand with economic reform and that 
without the spirit of national unity and cooperation economic re- 
form is impossible in a free society. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews has chosen 
to work in an educational way to effect changes in the culture pat- 
tern of the United States. How then can a culture pattern be 
changed ? 

In general such change is brought about by the incessant repe- 
tition of simple ideas through every means of communication, every 
day in every way. This type of education through all of the agen- 
cies of a community is the only way to break the stereotypes of 
prejudice and either to substitute individual judgment for the gen- 
eralization or to substitute a more favorable stereotype. 

This constant repetition of the simple ideas of individual 
judgment and favorable attitudes is accomplished through speeches, 
forums, articles and cartoons in all kinds of publications, mass 
propaganda, radio programs, sermons, religious classes, motion 
pictures, mutual participation of people of diverse backgrounds in 
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community activity and other things all built around the sought 
for ideas. Admittedly this is a process of verbalization or intellec- 
tual activity but it is also one of emotional experience. There is 
considerable misunderstanding at this point. 

As some people witness this activity the impression is given 
that it is superficial, that it fails to get at the basic realities. Of 
course, some of the programs which take place within this broad 
framework are superficial but it is necessary to keep in mind the 
basic fact that culture patterns are changed by the participation of 
large numbers of people in a society in simple experiences which 
develop new habits of feeling, thought and action. 

The educational program of the National Conference of Christ- 
ians and Jews and other agencies which work in similar ways at 
the problem of intergroup relationships consists of the presentation 
of all kinds of educational programs and the use of various educa- 
tional aids for all the groups in a community. It is not the presen- 
tation of programs for groups of people who are already committed 
to the sought for ideas but rather the diffusion of the ideas 
throughout all of the groups which make up the community. Thus 
the National Conference last year presented more than 50,000 
speaking programs alone and fully 95% of these were for regular; 
established community groups rather than for mass meetings. They 
were for people who were not already sold on the idea of goodwill! 
and respect. 

To carry on this program the National Conference has estab- 
lished offices in 53 cities, with committees which work on a full 
time basis in 290 communities of the nation, with special commit- 
tees in nearly 3,000 cities and towns. These groups follow the pat- 
tern of educational activity described in the above paragraphs. 

In addition the National Conference works at the national level 
through the areas of public education, religious denominations and 
in military training centers. 

The Commission on Educational Organizations under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Howard E. Wilson of Harvard University is 
giving leadership in the field of intercultural education all over the 
nation through local public school systems and through nationally 
organized educational bodies. Its major projects are: 

1. The stimulation of and assistance to local school programs 
in intercultural education, such as the ones at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in all parts of the country, 
under the leadership of educators released from other duties to 
concentrate attention in this area. Specific programs are already 
underway in more than a score of the major American cities. 
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2. A comprehensive examination of text books used in Ameri 
can schools for the double purpose of removal of biased passages 
and the inclusion of materials for the promotion of intergroup re- 
spect and understanding. 

3. A nationwide program in teacher training institutions to 
equip teachers to deal effectively with the complex problems of 
group relationships. 

4. Case books in human relations for social studies and litera- 
ture teachers of the nation. 

The above programs are being administered through the 
American Council on Education, the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the National Council of Teachers of English, and simi- 
lar bodies. 

This educational program is on the all-inclusive level of human 
relations rather than being confined to the field of inter-religious 
group relationships which characterize the National Conference in 
its other phases. 

The Commission on Religious Organizations under the Co- 
Chairmanship of Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Father Edward J. Walsh 
and Rabbi Israel Goldstein works through established denomina- 
tional channels in much the same way as the educational commis- 
sion. It works with all denominations. One of its most important 
projects at the present time is the preparation of special material 
in intergroup relationships for the entire Protestant press of the 
nation at all age levels on a year-round basis. 


Any one who wishes to make an objective study of noteworthy 
changes relative to anti-Semitism which are now taking place in 
the religious teaching procedures of the Protestant and Catholic 
churches in the country should consult two series of books prepared 
for use recently. The beliefs of a church are truly reflected in 
what it teaches its children. The Protestant series published by 
the Friendship Press is entitled “The Church and America’s 
People.” It is a series of some fifteen volumes prepared for use in 
the local parishes of forty major denominations of the country. It 
may surprise some to discover the sweeping changes taking place 
in the Protestant churches of the country toward the Jewish people, 
the Catholic Church, various racial groups in the country and the 
whole subject of intergroup relationships. The series is a strong, 
hard-hitting one which employs sound educational procedures. 

In the Catholic field the Commission on American Citizenship 
appointed in 1937 by the hierarchy and which includes Protestants 
and Jews as well as Catholics is in the process of publishing a series 
of books entitled “The Faith and Freedom Readers” published by 
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Ginn and Company, already in use in 6,000 of the 8,000 parochial 
schools of the country. 1,500,000 copies have been sold. 


The way in which these volumes deal with Protestant churches, 
the Jewish people and the subject of racial relations is most re- 
vealing. To be sure they are thoroughly Catholic and adhere to 
basic Catholic dogma. At the same time it is most encouraging to 
note the way in which they treat the subject of separation of 
church and state, for example, and the way in which the Jewish 
people are interpreted. Space limitations prevent any documenta- 
tion of the above generalizations but the books are easily available. 


These volumes are not the direct result of the efforts of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews but they come from 
the general spirit of amity and understanding which has grown 
among religious bodies within the past years, and at which the 
National Conference has been working for 17 years. 


The third major activity of the National Conference is its 
program in the military training centers of the United States and 
Alaska. At the time of this writing programs on the theme of 
“What We Are Fighting For” have been presented in 657 centers 
of the United States and Alaska to more than six and one-half 
million men and women of the Armed Forces. Carefully chosen 
priests, rabbis and ministers comprise the teams which lead these 
discussions and they spend a period of time sufficiently long to 
give ample time for discussions of the basic issues of this war in 
the military centers of the nation. 


This program of the National Conference may be likened to the 
field of medicine. As Edwin H. Wilson said in the Autumn issue of 
THE Humanist some of this program may be interpreted as “poul- 
ticing.”’ That is sound medical procedure in certain instances. On 
other occasions the activity of the National Conference is surgery. 
For example when the Silver Shirts attempted to organize in a mid- 
western town the Round Table of the National Conference rallied 
the community immediately within a period of a few days so that 
the Silver Shirt organizers received no support whatsoever and left 
town within a few days after their arrival. Or in a southwestern 
city the community was saturated with the charge that the Jewish 
junk dealers were not selling their scrap metal and thus were dis- 
loyal to the war effort. The Conference Round Table called a meet- 
ing of Jewish leaders, community officials, editors and the scrap 
dealers themselves and arrived at the facts in the situation. These 
were then disseminated through the normal means of communica- 
tion in the community and the accusation disappeared. 
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The major effort of the National Conference, however, is that 
of preventive medicine. Hatred and intolerance are social diseases 
and they should be treated as such. Some individuals may be so 
far progressed in the disease that no cure short of psychiatric care 
will help. Such then is the correct procedure. Moreover if an epi- 
demic of the disease breaks out it must be treated in drastic fash- 
ion. However, it is commonly agreed that the best way to treat an 
epidemic is to immunize people against the disease, to practice bet- 
ter measures of sanitation and health, and to take all measures 
which will prevent the spread of isolated cases which are always 
with us. This process of immunization and prevention through 
generally accepted and approved educational devices and methods is 
the major part of the program of the National Conference. It is 
preventive medicine. 


There are now, and will be after the war, conflict situations 
which are based not upon prejudice and intolerance as much as 
upon actual differences in the beliefs and practices of diverse cul- 
ture groups. In such cases the National Conference does not at- 
tempt to judge the merits of any position but believes that it is 
essential to keep open the lines of friendly communications among 
these diverse groups so that a basic national unity may be main- 
tained despite the continuance of the differences. In our nation and 
the world there will continue to be sharp differences among Pro- 
testants, Catholics and Jews. Some of the differences are irrecon- 
cilable. However, these Protestants, Catholics and Jews must con- 
tinue to live together in a society on terms of sufficient friendliness 
and cooperation so that the society can be maintained. The theo- 
logical differences will continue to aggravate for many years to 
come but a fundamental task is to keep the areas of citizenship free 
from discrimination and social intolerance as the result of the theo- 
logical differences. That is a basic aim of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 


~ KK - 


WHAT KIND OF PEACE? 


Once witches lived in Salem 
And beauty lived in Greece. 
How Salem would have burnt the Greeks 
To keep a Christian peace. 
—Berta Wood. 
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PALESTINE— 
THE JEWS’ NEW HANCE FOR LIFE 


ISRAEL GOLDSTEIN 


Ever since the dispersion of the Jewish people nineteen centur- 
ies ago, their yearning for Zion has accompanied them in all their 
wanderings. The sentimental yearning for the restoration of Jews 
to Palestine began to find embodiment as modern Zionism (now 
about a hundred years old) in practical planning. 


A great American Jew, Mordecai Noah, New York patriot, jur- 
ist, journalist, and playwright, in 1825 suggested establishment in 
the United States of a training center at which, in the atmosphere 
of American democracy, Jews could be prepared for the tasks of self- 
government in Palestine. For the past forty-five years the Zionist 
Organization of America and its sister organizations have fostered 
the ideal of rebuilding Palestine as the Jewish national home. 


Philanthropic American Jews have interested themselves in 
Palestine as a refuge for persecuted European Jews. In the tragic 
decade since 1933, Palestine took in more Jewish refugees than all 
other lands combined. It is exceptionally suitable for the postwar 
settlement of many more Jews. American Jews are therefore in- 
terested in contributing funds for its development, and they pro- 
test the policy of the White Paper imposing restrictions upon its 
availability as a home for the homeless. 


Through the Jewish National Fund, land in Palestine is pur- 
chased and prepared for colonization. Made habitable by drainage 
and irrigation, many acres are virtually added to the country. 
Arabs living on the purchased land, even if they are only squatters, 
are provided with other homesteads at the expense of the Jewish 
National Fund. The land, which is expensive, costing two or three 
times as much as similar land in New York State, is made fit for 
colonization and given on 49-year leaseholds at nominal rentals to 
those ready to work on it. The Palestine Foundation Fund, a sister 
fund of the Jewish National Fund, provides for colonization: hous- 
ing, farming equipment, livestock, and education—an indispensable 
necessity in developing the economic capacity of Palestine. With 
the return of thousands of Jewish families to the soil, the social 
idealism of the Old Testament land code has been revived. About 
six per cent of the land in Palestine west of the Jordan is now in 
Jewish possession. 
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Palestine Jewish achievements in World War II have aroused 
universal commendation. Though not subject to conscription, ten 
per cent of its male population have enlisted in the armed forces of 
the United Nations—a percentage nearly as great as that in coun- 
tries where conscription is in effect—while twenty-five per cent of 
the total population have registered for war service in all categor- 
ies. Palestine agriculture and industry have produced vitally neces- 
sary foods, commodities, medicants, materials, machine parts, and 
precision instruments. The skill, courage and fortitude of Jewish 
soldiers, many of whom lie dead in Greece and Crete, have evoked 
the commendation of General Wavell and Prime Minister Churchill. 
The small Jewish community has thus made a greater contribution 
to the victory of the United Nations than all the Arab states. 

After the war the Jewish community of Palestine will be a 
leaven for democracy in that part of the world. American Jewry 
anticipates that in the Jewish commonwealth of tomorrow the 
ideals of democracy will win ever-increasing adherence among 
those who since the Balfour Declaration have given ample demon- 
stration that they can be entrusted with the responsibilities of 
democratic self-government. 

The British government under the Mandate of the League of 
Nations has recognized that Jewish rights to Palestine are the con- 
cern of the entire Jewish people. 

‘(Constituting the largest group of Jewish people, American 
Jews today feel a great concern and responsibility regarding Pal- 
estine’s restoration. And they feel that they have a moral right to 
look to the government of the United States, in which they are 
proud and happy to be loyal citizens, to use its best efforts to bring 
about that dispensation which holds for the surviving remnant of 
European Jewry the greatest promise of life, liberty, and happiness. 


What of the Jewish position in postwar Europe? What will 
the victory of the United Nations mean to the Jewish people? Of 
the nearly six million Jews who lived on the European continent 
outside of Russia before the war, the surviving one and a half- 
million—if there are that many left—are uprooted from their 
homes and will require food, shelter and healing. American Jews, 
Zionists and non-Zionists alike, substantially cooperate with the 
United Nations in providing these needs. More than philanthrophy, 
however, will be needed. Jewish communal life will have to be re- 
stored wherever there is a large enough nucleus. 


Considering all that the Jews of Europe have suffered, a 
tragedy beyond that of any other people, a first postwar responsi- 
bility of the United Nations should be the facilitation of Jewish 
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mass immigration into Palestine. Most of the Jews in liberated 
Europe will probably choose not to return to their former homes, 
because of associations of horror and because Hitler’s poisons may 
survive Hitler. The United Nations have agreed that there shall be 
no enforced repatriation. Seeking a new chance for life, liberty and 
happiness, and with outlets for mass emigration available, hundreds 
of thousands of European Jews will require inlets for mass immi- 
gration. There will be only one country to which the Jewish masses 
have a special claim as Jews: Palestine—the one foothold which the 
nations of the world a generation ago denominated the Jewish 
National Home. Unless Palestine is set aside for all Jews who may 
want to go there, the victory of the United Nations will be a hollow 
victory for the Jews of Europe. 


The shadow of the White Paper still darkens the hopes of in- 
numerable refugees. What a stain it is upon Britain’s honor that 
many thousands who could have been rescued from Hitler-held 
countries were left to perish because the White Paper stood be- 
tween them and Palestine. How long will the Intergovernmental 
Committee, charged with seeking salvation for the homeless, con- 
tinue to regard itself as an arm of the British Colonial Office? How 
long will the White Paper be permitted to create a bottleneck in the 
way of refugee evacuation out of Europe? 


An Intergovernmental Committee worthy of its name might 
well consider a large plan for the international financing of the en- 
tire program of refugee resettlement involving fifteen to eighteen 
million refugees of all races and creeds. At the rate of about $1,000 
per capita, such a program might entail a cost of fifteen to eighteen 
billion dollars. It is a huge amount of money but it is only 3 per 
cent of the cost of the war. Is it too high a price for stabilizing the 
future of Europe? Out of such a total sum, a proportionate amount 
could be set aside for the resettlement of Jews, who constitute less 
than 10 per cent of the total number of dislocated human beings. 
For those Jews who would choose Palestine as the place of their 
resettlement, a per capita amount could be entrusted to appropriate 
Jewish agencies dealing with the Palestine phase of the resettle- 
ment program. 


As a political guarantee that will ensure that Palestine be set 
aside for any Jews who want to go there, the Jewish ComMMONWEALTH 
is to be the deed conferring international authority upon the Jewish 
people unrestrictedly to immigrate to Palestine and to make them- 
selves at home there. Only Jewish management can make Pales- 
tine big enough to fulfill the purpose of a Jewish National Home. 
And it must be an undivided Palestine. 
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The Zionist program is not a controversial issue in American 
public life. The Jewish people expect a just peace, that the Jewish 
contribution to the winning of the war will not go unrequited, that 
Jewish homelessness will be ended, and that Palestine will truly be 
the Land of Israel. 

Say the Jews: Palestine is ours by right of Biblical tradition, 
historic association, and the investment of sweat, blood and tears; 
by our proven capacity to build and develop it so as to benefit all 
the inhabitants of the land; by our achievement there of an oasis 
of Democracy for the entire Near East; and by our ability to make 
it a leaven for the economic revival of the lands around it. It is 
ours by the right of the Jewish people to a normal status among the 
peoples of the earth; by right of tragic, desperate physical neces- 
sity; by right of the fact that for the Jewish people a Jewish Pal- 
estine spells freedom from fear. 

Of primary importance are spiritual and cultural needs which 
only a Jewish Palestine can satisfy. Zionism is not merely the 
solution of the problem of physical, economic and political home- 
lessness ; it is also the solution of the problem of cultural and spirit- 
ual homelessness. 

A Jewish National Home is indispensable to the dignity of the 
Jewish people. One of the psychological explanations of anti-Semi- 
tism is the Jewish people’s statelessness. Protestations that Jews 
are only a religious denomination, a Mosaic counterpart of Protes- 
tantism and nothing more, are unconvincing. A people without a 
central address is a people without status. Only a Jewish State can 
give that status and the dignity which status confers. Zionism 
holds the chief solution of the physical and spiritual needs of the 
Jewish people. 


K K xX 
HOW LONG, OH MAN? 
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Science and the Supernatural 
(An Open Letter to Dr. Anton J. Carlson) 


Recently I read your “Science and the Supernatural,” leading article in 
the Scientific Monthly, August, 1944, which is reprinted from your published 
lecture of about a decade and a half ago.’ It appears now presumably be- 
cause of your present post as President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, an honor due your eminence in the field of physi- 
ology. However, in reading through your repudiation on “scientific” grounds 
of all religious belief, I was increasingly astonished both at your temerity and 
that of the editor of the Scientific Monthly. It is as though some famous 
epistemologist were to declare on the basis of his findings in the field of 
knowledge-theory that the scientific discoveries in physiology from old Aes- 
culapius onward were all academic fictions, with Harvey’s theory of the circu- 
lation of the blood, for example, a figment in the minds of the doctors. 

What is scientific about religious nihilism? You claim to be an atheist 
“from science” but you offer no positive arguments for the non-existence of 
God—merely the old stock objections to the theologians’ side of the question. 
The philosophy of negation is summed up nicely in Mephisto’s succinct affir- 
mation, Ich bin der Geist, der stets verneint. (I am the spirit that always 
denies.) Whatever else may characterize the spirit of science it is not the 
devil of wholesale defiance. 

Another question: Why do you, and why did Thomas Henry Huxley a 
century ago renounce philosophy as well as theology in favor of “the light 
and handy garments’—the words are Huxley’s—“which Science’—he meant 
merely physical science just as you do—"is ready to provide’? Those gar- 
ments, for Huxley, were intended as clothes for morality! I’m not sure but 
that you have done a service to mankind in showing, by your sneers at God 
and sin, that physical science so far from being the proper couturiére for 
morality has never even heard of her. Yet you recall that Huxley, for all his 
agnosticism, said of the existence of God that He “is one that only a very 
great fool would deny, even in his heart.” Nor did the last-century scientist 
doubt the supernatural in general as you do. His mistake was to limit Scientia 
to our knowledge of the physical world, and to say of the rest that no one 
could say because no one could know. Agnosticism is, as you know, a mas- 
querade of the spirit of negation. 


For it is one of the greatest of all mistakes to say that facts are limited 
to the world of physical science. All our problems whether physical or meta- 
physical bring in Scientia for their solution as well as for their formulation 

The only difference between the physical and the metaphysical as ob- 
jects of knowledge is that the scientist in the second field has a far greater 
complexity in the knowledge situation with which he deals. His grasp oc- 
casionally resembles that of Hercules on the old man of the sea whose 
form changed fearfully, moment to moment. Yet the giants of philosophy 
show such deep identity in their findings that all must have gazed on the same 
kind of vision. Regarding the way in which the truths of reason are arrived 
at, there is a French proverb (Se moquer de philosophie, c'est vrainment 
philosopher), which suggests that any and all doubts of philosophy’s validity 
represent only wars among various schools of philosophy; and certainly all who 
would fly philosophy must do so on its own wings. The very denial of philos- 
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ophy rests on the bond which is indissoluble between the theory of life and 
the theory of knowledge. 

The theory of knowldege! in the face of a denial that a metaphysics of 
knowledge affects a scientist’s work, the history of philosophy gives us Aris- 
totle answering the question: “In what does scientific activity properly con- 
sist?” with the epochal retort: “In separating thought-forms from content.” 
From that first formulation of the reason-substantiated fact the thoughtful 
educator from Aristotle to your own chief, President Hutchins, has recognized 
the rational basis for all our scientific certainty. The point here is that they 
have recognized it as supra natural. 

Thus your philosophically absurd notion that “science” (the Latin equiv- 
alent of the Anglo-Saxon-derived word, “knowledge”) limits the scope of its 
significance to the physical, holding at the same time that these data represent 
the only valid knowledge, is disproved once for all by the situation at the dawn 
of speculation when, following the doctrine of the Heraclitean flux, all science 
—the physical above the rest—was held a vain and illusory pursuit. Before 
scientific headway could be made the relativity theory had to be defeated by 
reasoned argument. Your implicit trust (indeed that trust particularly) there- 
fore in the validity of the physical science datum is itself a tacit concession to 
the truth of the metaphysical science of Aristotle and his successors. That 
kind of science does not flout and fleer either the physical or the super- 
physical; it underpins both. And while we are speaking of such underpinning, 
what of the science of language, that inescapable tool of all science as well as 
of our usual everyday communication—such as this one, for instance? 

But besides the objective side of knowledge there is, as you must know, 
another side; this is that of the knower. His relation to the objects of his 
knowledge is neither to be ignored nor explained away as a relation like that 
between ordinary objects. Ask any psychologist! The knower’s activity 
which amalgamates new and old objects so he can participate in facts and 
events as an integrated and integrating person is not by any means explicable, 
as you have said, by the laws of his nervous system. In fact, to hold the mind 
mechanistically residual in the nervous system not only forces a psychologi- 
cally-unsound mind-object relation but fails signally to save the appearances 
of individuality. For the integral “I which remembers, judges, wills, and 
having a true idea knows at that same time it is a true idea, belongs to a field 
of knowledge that recognizes individuals. And this field, you and Huxley to 
the contrary all you like, is by its very definition sharply delimited from that 
of the usual object-to-object relation whether in physical or metaphysical 
science. —M. Wuitcos HEss 


Dr. Carlson Replies 


My original paper is a sufficient reply to Dr. Hess’ letter. But a few 
comments on it and other published criticisms of that lecture may not be en- 
tirely a waste of paper and ink. 

1. It is understandable but still unfortunate that Dr. Hess and some 
others appear to have read my lecture under emotions which seem to have 
erased from their cerebral cortex the spirit, the facts, and the arguments of 
the lecture. May I say to those who read sneer and leer into that lecture that 
these were (or are) neither in my heart nor in my mind. Such emotions are 
not useful to a man in science. 


Science, February 27, 1931, Vol. 73, No. 1887, pages 217-225. 
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2. The evidence cited as to the age and the nature of the universe (in- 
cluding the earth and man); the forces at work on and in the earth and in 
man; the relations of the state of the nervous system to human conscious 
states, human behavior, and their bearing on the evidence for and the faith in 
personal immortality: these cannot be swept aside by reference to the views 
and speculations of ancient or modern philosophers or by analogies. You may 
challenge the facts and my inferences from these facts. That would be useful 
and constructive. But that calls for information and objective analyses. 

3. I pointed out the discrepancies between the various religious or super- 
natural causes and controls of human disease and the proved facts in modern 
medicine. I questioned the evidence for the reported miracles in all religions 
and myths, and hence the factual basis for the “faith” in such miracles. I re- 
ferred briefly to the natural calamities (earthquakes, floods, hurricanes, crop 
failures and famines) which hit men, women and little children indiscriminate- 
ly, and irrespective of religious faiths, and I said that I could not reconcile 
these unquestioned facts with a God who is both almighty and just. But I at 
least tried to make it clear to my audience that I was speaking for myself, not 
for fellow scientists. 

4. Some critics (not Dr. Hess) of that lecture even resort to name call- 
ing in public print (Carlson is “a would-be scientist”). That is the trick of 
the trial lawyer who has no case. In science, at least, a man stands on his 
record. But I may say that I had at least a speaking acquaintance with 
myths and historic religions of many lands, and with ancient and modern 
philosophers before I had gone far in the natural history of man. And even 
now, at three score and ten, I at least try to be intellectually omnivorous. 
—A. J. CARLSON 


SEASON’S CANTICLE 


By JEAN GARRIGUE 


Fierce air and unnursed earth, 
Rude and rough, first-farm, 
Jostled and jumping, upstart as 
Seed that rips its bruised pod, 
Avow to what? A love of God? 
No, man. 


Spring’s uneven sunshine 

Glints on woody branches, 

On brisk, unpampered shoots 

Of bulb, the patch of verd 

In mangy, baseball-scrambled grass, 
Draws triangles on bricks, 

Dips brushes in a furze that’s rosy, 
Tosses sheets that caper 
Transparent in an ectasy, 

On head of dog shines forth 


No, selfish, physical glory 

Where neither suppliance 

Nor love nor yearning thoughtfulness 
Obtrudes on strength and insolence. 
Only ruddy arrogance, 








And lays out all the park 

In freshest squares of yellow— 
Noons ungainly, riotous. 
Madrigal the eye: 

Madrigal the senses multiplied 


In ear, eye, and hidden, bursting 
muscle 


Of the head. 
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(Even the rabbit ploughing up the 
grass). 

Belt the planets with fresh power! 

Dilate the eye and hatch new fire! 

Avid and leaping and ruddy energy 
is born! 

All possible exultation that the child 
has come! 


Only leaping and bounding vainglory. 
THE HUMANIST 
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A Philosophy of Culture 


“An Essay on Man,” by the generally acknowledged dean of contem- 
porary Neo-Kantian philosophy, is a convenient and useful summary of Pro- 
fessor Ernst Cassirer’s larger works on the role of symbolism in the develop- 
ment of human culture. According to him the nature of man must be under- 
stood not by seeking to define the “metaphysical essence” of man or by 
locating in him some intrinsic physical faculty, but by examining the system 
of activities in which men participate. The discovery of the nature of man 
therefore requires the consideration of the distinctive human enterprises— 
myth, religion, language, art, history, and science—in order to find in them 
a basic structure of human activities. Faithful to his Kantian heritage, Pro- 
fessor Cassirer believes that the “unity of man” must be sought in the unity 
of the creative process through which the forms of civilization are generated, 
in the unity of the general function by which these creations are held together 

This general function, so Professor Cassirer maintains, is best identified 
as the symbolic, interpretative “construction” of various segments of experi- 
ence—a construction which is necessarily incomplete at any one time, but 
which is directed toward the ideal of a systematic, inclusive symbolic render- 
ing of the flux of direct experience. Thus, although man’s nature is revealed 
in a “society of action, thought, and feeling,” men are not simply passive 
subjects in society: they progressively alter the forms of social life, through 
the institution of new modes of symbolic interpretation and synthesis. There 
is, however, a radical polarity in the development of most human institutions: 
“a tension between stabilization and evolution, between a tendency that leads 
to fixed and stable forms of life and another tendency to break up this rigid 
scheme.” And the program of the book is to exhibit the various ways in 
which symbolic constructions minister to these opposing tendencies, and at 
the same time contribute to “the process of man’s progressive self-liberation” 
obtained through the building up of “a world of his own.” 

No reader of this book can fail to be struck by the grandeur of its pro- 
gram or by the sensitive humanism of its author. Nevertheless, in its execu- 
tion of the project the book falls short of a reasonable level of achievement. 
It is not easy to find much genuine illumination in the thick forest of Pro- 
fessor Cassirer’s erudition; for he is less concerned with exhibiting the func- 
tions and structures of the various institutions he is presumably discussing, than 
with citing other men’s theories about them. Though he nominally rejects a 
purely formal approach to the problems of culture, many of his comments are 
simply vague if not truistic generalities. Is there much intellectual nourish- 
ment in his dictum that “the true unity of language” must be “defined as a 
functional unity,” which does not presuppose a material or formal identity? 
(p. 130) Again, Professor Cassirer is fond of using “deep” philosophical 
terminology, without first attempting to make even its approximate sense 
clear. The reader is thus never quite sure what wisdom, if any, is concealed 
in his pronouncements. For example, the artist is said to be ‘“‘a discoverer of 
the forms of nature as the scientist is a discoverer of facts or natural laws.” 


“An Essay on Man,” by Ernst Cassirer. New Haven; Yale University Press. 1944. 
pp. XI, 137. $3.00. 
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(p. 143) Since the crucial but hardly transparent distinction between “forms” 
and “laws” is not explained, the reader is free to understand this remark as 
he pleases. Nor are matters helped any by the announcement that art “is 
an interpretation of reality—not by concepts but by intuitions not through 
the medium of thought but through that of sensuous forms.” (p. 146) Just 
what does it mean to interpret reality through “sensuous forms”? Professor 
Cassirer conceptual apparatus is obviously derived from Kant: but it is no 
secret that Kant’s views on “sensuous forms” are hardly distinguished for their 
clarity. 

In his discussion of history, Professor Cassirer adopts the standpoint of 
the Verstehende school of social science, according to which “historical 
thought” cannot be “reduced to the method of scientific thought. “History,” 
he declares, “ is not knowledge of external facts or events; it is a form of 
self-knowledge.” It is possible, of course, that on reading: say, Beard’s “The 
Rise of American Civilization,” one acquires some self-knowledge. But is 
there any doubt that by the use of the same method which yielded that self- 
knowledge, one also learns a great deal about external events and the causes 
of things? 

Professor Cassirer has written a learned, sensitive, and in many ways 
stimulating book. Depth and angle of vision count a good deal in philosophy, 
and he has an enviable share of these qualities, but clear ideas clearly ex- 
pressed also count for something. Clarity is an ideal which philosophers 
should not ignore. 

—ERNEST NAGEL. 


History According to Will Durant 


‘Caesar and Christ,” is Part III in a history of civilization, of which Part 
I was “Our Oriental Heritage,” Part II was “The Life of Greece.” War and 
health permitting, Part IV, “The Age of Faith,” should be ready in 1950. 
The method of these volumes is synthetic history, which studies all the major 
phases of a people’s life, work, culture in their simultaneous operation.” The 
synthesis reaches from 800 B.C. (Italic, Etruscan, Latin periods) to the end 
of the reign of Constantine. Durant is thus complementing his work in 
philosophy (“The Story of Philosophy,” “The Mansions of Philosophy”’) be- 
cause he has come to believe that “we shall learn more of the nature of man 
by watching his behavior through sixty centuries than by reading Plato, Aris- 
totle, Spinoza and Kant.” “All philosophy” said Nietzsche “has now fallen 
forfeit to history.” “Moreover,” says Durant, “the panorama _ resembles 
significantly and sometimes with ominous illumination, the civilization and 
problems of our day . . . there, in the struggle of Roman civilization against 
barbarism within and without is our own struggle; through Rome’s problems 
of biological and moral decadence signposts rise on our road today; the class 
war of the Gracchi against the Senate, of Marius against Sulla, of Caesar 
against Pompey, of Anthony against Octavian is the war that consumes our 
interludes of peace; and the desperate effort of the Mediterranean soul to 
maintain some freedom against a despotic state is an augury of our coming 
task. De nobis fabula narratur.” 


*“Caesar and Christ,” a History of Roman Civilization and of Christianity from their 
beginning to A.D. 325, by Will Durant. Simon and Schuster, 1944. pp. 751. $5.00. 
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As synthetic historiography, this work of Durant could scarcely be im- 
proved. Gibbons, Mommsen, Ferrero, Friedlander, Rostovszeff, to say noth- 
ing of primary sources, have been pillaged, compressed, popularized, though 
without injury to scholarship. The synoptic realism of this vast word-cinema 
approaches that of “Marius the Epicurean” and “Quo Vadis,” accurate his- 
toric fiction being a better medium for synthesis than even the most vivid an- 
nalism. 

Of special merit are the sections on Augustan literature, the architecture 
and decorative arts of Rome, the Age of the Antonines and the totalitarianism 
of Diocletian. But for some reason, Book V, The Youth of Christianity, falls 
short of the brilliant humanism of the pagan portions. Not only is the criti- 
cal use of the sources less scholarly but their summarization, appraisal and in- 
terpolation are less skillful than Durant gave non-Christian literature. He 
gives masterly appraisals of the new faith and its dynamic — see page 302 for 
a passage rivalling that of Macaulay in his “Essay On Milton;” but it is all 
too objective and philosophic and sociological whether from fear of censorship 
or from lack of sympathy, the dramatic chiaroscuro values of the other-worldly 
fanaticism of the early martyrs (compare Shaw, “Androcles and the Lion”), 
or of the long, futile struggle of prophetic, ethical, apostolic Christianity with 
the encroachments of ecclesiasticism, dogmatism and moral apostasy through 
compromise with society and the State, are not grasped or realized. 


Yet there are hints of rebellion and of deeper insight: ‘Protestantism 
was the triumph of Paul over Peter; Fundamentalism is the triumph of Paul 
over Christ” (page 592); “reason [i. e. philosophy} for a thousand years 
consented to be the handmaiden of theology” (page 611). We do not believe 
we are unjustified, although we may be impertinent, in suggesting that after 
Dr. Durant has completed his great series, and accumulated a handsome fin- 
ancial freedom, he might go back and write that history of early Christianity 
which he could write were he independent of the prudence of his publishers. 


Nevertheless the book is a great achievement, well worth the relatively 
small cost and the long time spent reading it that its purchase would involve. 
The three final pages are a literary and philosophic masterpiece. From it we 
take three trenchant sentences: 


“Today our highest labors seek to revive the Pax Romana for a disorder- 

ed world. . . . our Roman heritage works in our lives a thousand times a day. 
. . captive Rome captured her conquerors.” 

The bearing of these well-founded estimates upon certain popular theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical shibboleths of today is obvious. The Stoic synthesis 
of the Age of the Antonines was far superior, in spiritual and ethical values, 
in political efficiency and cultural excellence, even in spatial extension, to that 
of the Innocent III - Gratian - Chartres - Vincent of Beauvais - Dante 
- Aquinas - Inquisition synthesis in the twelve and thirteen hundreds A. D. 
The orthodox claim that our religious heritage is preponderantly Judeo- 
Christian is a one-third-truth, for we owe far more to the Graeco-Roman 
heritage in every region of modern life-cultural, legal, republican, literary, 
artistic, scientific, humanitarian, religious. The boast of fifteen centuries 
(made chiefly by historians and theologians with an inveterate Christian bias) 
that Christ conquered Caesar is absurd. In reality, Caesar annexed the 
Christian Church, chained it in fetters of silver shekels to State worship, war 
and worldliness. The spirit of the Nazarene had forsaken it about 150 A. D. 
with a despairing “lama sabachthani.” 

—Cuar es H. LytTLe 
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Approaches to World Peace 


This remarkable volume’ is primarily a scholars’ book. The essays it 
contains were written by experts in many fields and were prepared for a cri- 
tical audience of other experts. In fact, the entire contents consists of material 
prepared for presentation at the fourth meeting of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life. 
The result is a volume that will for a long time to come have a great deal to 
offer to all who search for a firm basis for an enduring peace in which the 
democratic way of life may prosper. The reader should be warned, however, 
that unless he is himself an expert in all the fields from which the problems 
of world peace are approached he will find some chapters difficult indeed. 

“Approaches to World Peace” is divided into seven main sections cor- 
responding to the main broad fields from which its problems are attacked. 
Enduring peace is considered in relation to the Social Sciences, Psychological 
Research, Education, Art and Letters, Philosophical Ideas, Religion, and to 
its own Administrative Problems. 

The character on Sovereignty (2) is a most important statement, and is 
particularly timely. It should be required reading for Senators. The advan- 
tages of the federal principle, are ably exhibited (3 and 4). The discussion of 
the causes of war (7) and it suggestion of the inclusion of other units besides 
national states in an international system is challenging. 

The Anthropological approach is investigated in three ably written arti- 
cles (9, 10, 11) in which the problems of enduring peace are regarded from 
a viewpoint more historical than dynamic. The world must be made safe for 
differences as between various races and traditions (10). Just how this is 
going to be always possible is not so clear. But the section contains excellent 
pleas for tolerance and equality. 

The chapters written from the standpoint of Economic Research are 
marked more by a clear statement of the problems to be met than by definite 
suggestions as to how to meet them, but such statements are in themselves im- 
portant especially in a field where our thinking is not as advanced as in that 
of political security. And in sections on the Juristic approach we find a fine 
practical discussion (16) in which it is made clear that International Law 
should be built up as a general body of practice, not as a case for rules of 
evidence. 

The approach from psychological research is one that is still in its in- 
fancy but which may well prove to be most important of all. It is in this field 
that we may look for the greatest amount of new light on the perennial prob- 
lems of world order. There is a good statement of the problem of German 
psychological characteristics (19). There is also an interesting discussion (21) 
of personal patterns of behavior which, however, may or may not be applicable 
to national behavior. 

One of the most important sections is that on Education (24). There 
is an excellent presentation (25) of the need for education for peace and the 
engendering of the concept of world citizenship all over the world since, the 
writer points out, such education does little good if in parts of the world such 
creeds as the Nazis’ are simultaneously taught. The need for an International 
Organization for Education and Cultural Development is brought out (27). 
And the advantage of education designed to foster individual rather than 


pp. $5.00. 
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group tendencies as a means of promoting the possibilities of enduring peace 
is emphasized (28). This is an important plea against “nationalistic” educa- 
tion of any evil kind. A plea is made (30) for the repair of our own educa- 
tional system first as well as the interesting suggestion of the creation of an 
Anglo-American Commission for Education as a step toward an International 
Commission. 

Turning to the Arts, (34) we find the point of view that the writer can 
best help indirectly by not turning from fiction to the professional peace- 
worker approach. An able statement (37) is made of the indubitable advan- 
tages possessed by music as an international medium. And the chapter on 
World Citizenship (38) is one of the very most important ones in the entire 
volume portraying as it does the heart of the whole problem of creating the 
conditions which would make enduring peace possible. 

This reviewer feels that the sections on the Philosophical and Religious 
approaches contain material more informative than curative. Many sections 
herein exhibit an almost pathetic wistfulness. If only the wisdom of Phil- 
osophy and Religion had guided man’s development more completely then we 
would have achieved enduring peace long since. But perhaps no harm done 
and some good may result from turning again to our priceless inheritance of 
speculative and ethical thinking in our endeavor to solve the most critical 
problem with which our age is faced. 

All in all this is a book to inspire the tired worker for world peace 
through its many reaffirmations of man’s determination to find his aims, 
and through the many approaches it offers to all of us who for the most part 
are familiar only with a few. In the light of the suggestions offered by the 
experts whose work appears in it many new theories and suggested remedies 
may be tested for a long time to come. —PENNINGTON HAILE 


The Public Schools and Spiritual Values 


The seventh yearbook of the John Dewey Society,* prepared by a. com- 
mittee and written in collaboration by the editor, has two especially interest- 
ing features: (1) it presents an extraordinarily brilliant and valuable state- 
ment of naturalistic spiritual values as related to the schools and (2) it offers 
a harmony of these values with the viewpoints of the sectarian and super- 
naturalistic groups. It is not an attempt to crusade for the naturalistic view- 
point alone but to present a view that would be common and acceptable to 
as large a number of the public as possible. 

The spiritual values, essential to civilization, with which the book deals 
are: “moral insight; integrity of thought and act; equal regard for human 
personality wherever found; faith in the free play of intelligence both to 
guide study and to direct action and, finally, those further values of refined 
thought and feeling requisite to bring life to its finest quality.” 

The discussion of the book breaks into two areas: that of spiritual values 
and their learning, and that of spiritual values in relation to school practice. 
Some extremely important basic principles of relationship between religion and 
public education are dealt with. This book taken along with Conrad Moehl- 
man’s “School and Church: The American Way” will provide an excellent 
grounding in the liberal viewpoint for those interested in education. 

—DaLe DeWrrt. 


““The Public Schools and Spiritual Values.” Edited by John S. Brubacher, N. Y. 
Harper and Brothres, 1944. pp. X, 222. $2.50. 
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Intelligence and Supernatural Entanglements 


The charge has been laid against Dr. George D. Stoddard, N. Y. State 
Commissioner of Education, that his discussion of the meaning of intelligence’ 
leads to anti-religious pronouncements. This charge has been made by prom- 
inent clergymen and laymen. 

On page 4 we are given a definition of intelligence: “—the ability to 
undertake activities that are characterized by (1) difficulty, (2) complexity, 
(3) abstractness, (4) economy, (5) adaptiveness to a goal, (6) social values, 
(7) the emergence of originals, and to maintain such activities under condi- 
tions that demand a concentration of energy and a resistance to emotional 
forces.” 

With this conception of intelligence as a complex syndrome of abilities 
Dr. Stoddard gives open judgment upon educational tests, classroom methods, 
social techniques and religion. He makes the sweeping statement (p. 34) that 
“Throughout the world of religion, a mature intellect is expected to embrace 
concepts and relationships abhorrent to the inquiring mind of an average 
child.” It would have been more judicious to qualify it as “a mature intel- 
lect is usually” etc. This would have accorded with the more sympathetic 
comments which come later in the book where Dr. Stoddard quotes Allport 
at length in reference to the viewpoint that religion should walk hand in hand 
with scientific method and supplement it. 

Dr. Stoddard hits hard when he punches. He laments the spoilage of 
intelligence caused by “man-made concepts, such as devils, witches, totems, 
taboos, hell-fire, original sin, divine right, predestination, reincarnation, sal- 
vation-through-death-in-battle, and divine revelation — kept alive in an un- 
ending chain of emotionally tinged spoken and printed words — (which) 
have distorted the intellectual processes of millions of persons over the cen- 
turies.”” (p. 34) 

This theme emerges again toward the end of the book when Stoddard 
says: “All the (brain) tumors in the world have not been so destructive of 
human beings and human aspirations as single-purpose concepts like witch- 
craft, divine right, original sin, heresy, racial superiority, and might makes 
right.” (p. 470) 

The reviewer is a theist and a minister but that does not prevent his 
enthusiastic recognition of the truth in the above statements, or constrain him 
to condemn a statement of truth about the irrational and destructive elements 
existing in religion. Any history book which considers the church will sup- 
port Dr. Stoddard’s thesis. Most students of historical religions are humil- 
iated by these truths, but they do not deny them or engage in malicious at- 
tacks upon those who keep bringing them up. 

Dr. Stoddard did not write the book in order to state his personal faith, 
but he does observe in passing that “Religion, like education, is concerned 
with the quality and worth of human beings, of the individual conceived as 
a person and not as a pawn to be played. Personal integration is consistent 
with (and for many, dependent upon) the deeper permanent aspects of 
religious life.” (p. 441) 

It is to be regretted that those who have chosen to make such an ado 
about the single wide generalization on page 34 have not considered the 


“The Meaning of Intelligence,” by George D. Stoddard, N. Y., The Macmillan Com’ 
pany, 1943. pp. IX, 493. $4.00. 
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calmer references to religion. Further, it is a pity that the unusual contribu- 
tions of the book have been blacked out by the glare of controversy lighted 
by an isolated comment which any man eager for intelligence in religion is 
likely to make in the heat of writing. 

The book was and remains an inspiration to this reviewer to press to- 
ward a public recognition that it is possible to enjoy religion without embrac- 
ing concepts which common sense (let alone science) repudiates. 

Some truly important portions of this book have had to be neglected 
by the reviewer, who was asked to deal with those items which, since publi- 
cation, gave rise to controversy. Actually it is a valuable technical work by 
a competent scholar. —J. EDWARD CAROTHERS. 


Erasmian Method 


In the discussion of absurdity, little is gained by frontal attack. A flank 
attack always gains more ground. The employment of the Erasmian method 
of humor is devastating. When the teaching of formal religion returns to 
preparatory, primary, and secondary schools in England, it must naturally be 
as an educational—not as a sectarian—subject. It must be taught historically 
and objectively and in the presence of the pope’s encyclical letter against co- 
operation between Catholic and non-Catholic in religious matters. Hence, 
Smith’ naively analyzes the educational pattern required and constructs the 
necessary syllabus, pp. 4ff. The bibliography includes Frazer’s Golden 
Bough and Robertson’s Christianty and Mythology. Now what will the 
orthodox do? —ConraAD Henry MOEHLMAN. 


Clerical Fascism and Totalitarianism 


By clerical fascism we mean all efforts of the organized clergy to obtain and use 
coercive power — as in government, education, the press — to advance secretarian in- 
terests. The organization they desire would be totalitarian as was the church of the 
Middle Ages, with state subordinated to the will of the church. 

The clerical fascists of today make a fetich of unity, blaming various influences 
from Voltaire to Protestantism for the break-up of the medieval power of their church, 
for chaos in Europe and for lack of religion (their religion) in America. The unity 
they propose is none other than a clerical totalitarianism acquired and maintained by 
the exercise of force. In contrast a surprising degree of ethical unity exists without ex- 
ternal authority among modernist Protestants and secularists influenced by humanistic- 
ideals. Repeatedly, clerical ideology asserts that democratic citizenship is joined insep- 
arably to belief in God, and even that one cannot be a good citizen and lack faith in 
the Divinity of Christ.. Some orthodox Protestants pick up this cry. Dr. Walter A. 
Maier, Lutheran minister in a broadcast (N.Y. Times, Jan. 25), declared over a net- 
work of 570 stations that ““America must recognize that God is the Lord.” Warning 
America against Alliances with “infidel Christ-denying forces’ he projected in Pro- 
testant circles the divisive anti‘Communist drive of Catholicism that would separate us 
from Russia on theological lines and obstruct the peace we must build with Russia’s 
help. 

The past six months have seen accelerating trends toward clerical totalitarianism 
both abroad and at home. Harold Fey in eight searching articles in The Christian 
Century (“Can Catholicism Win America?”, Reprint, 25c from A.H.A.) cites Msgr. 
John A. Ryan of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, aggressive agency repre- 
sentative of the American Hierarchy that “the state should officially recognize the 
Catholic religion as the religion of the commonwealth” and that “the state should not 
only have care for religion, but recognize the true religion’,”’ (words are Pope Leo 
VIII's: italics are Msgr. Ryan’s). 





The Teacher’s Case for Religious Instruction.” By Charles T. Smith. London: 
Watts and Co., 1944. pp. 47. Six pence. 
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The House and Senate Committees on Education in Washington are a point that 
must be watched alertly. The present S. 181 and H.R. 1296 continue the usual policy 
that Federal aid for education in the various states shall “be expended only by public 
agencies and under public control,” and specify only “public and elementary schools” as 
beneficiaries. However, Msgr. George Johnson, representing the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference appears regularly at Washington to state that the Hierarchy is 
opposed to all measures which “fail to make mandatory the inclusion of Catholic 
Schools in its benefits.” The Conference makes clear in such statements that it repre- 
sents about one sixth of the population of the United States — 22,293,101 in 1941. 
Mr. Elmer Rogers, personal representative of the Commander of the Southern Juris- 
diction of Scottish Rite Masons, has testified at Congressional hearings that the Coun- 
cil of that jurisdiction favors “the entire separation of Church and State, and opposi- 
tion to every attempt to appropriate public moneys —- Federal, State or local — direct- 
ly or indirectly, for the support of sectarian or private institutions.” At repeated hear- 
ings he has advocated an amendment to the bill under consideration to insert the words 
“tax-supported free’ before the words “public schools.” See ‘Federal Aid to the 
States for Education” Public Affairs Bulletin No. 31, Library of Congress). Between 
these two points of view the issue is clearly to be seen, and any time that issue may 
be joined. 

As a straw blowing in that direction, we cite the address of Dr. A. J. Stoddard 
before the American Vocational Association at Philadelphia, Dec. 6 to 9, °44. This 
superintendent of Philadelphia’s schools proposed “hundreds of vocational-technical 
institutions” and that the Federal Government pay the states a sum of money for each 
enrolled youth. Asserted Stoddard, “The state in turn would pay these subsidies di- 
rectly to any high school, institution or college, private or public (italics ours), which 
the student elected to attend and which met the requirements of the state for approval 
as a standard school .. . (Am. Vocational J. Jan. 45. See also Editorial, The Nation’s 
Schools, March *45). Were that enacted into law it would mean a general breakdown 
of the principle of separation of church and state. 

Arvid J. Burke, in “Defensible Spending for Public Schools” (1943, 379 pp). gives 
a clear analysis of the undesirable results of such a law (P. 206-209). He has also 
shown that public financing of private schools, including sectarian, would establish a 
costly dual system with the quality of instruction in public schools impaired by result- 
ing inefficiency and waste. (p. 132). Says Burke, “By controlling education, institu- 
tions and groups organized for ends contrary to democratic principles would be better 
able to indoctrinate behavior inimical to citizenship in the democratic state.’ (See also 
Gabel, “Public Funds for Church and Private Schools” and Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, V. 422). The day will come when the attempt is made to insert the fatal 
amendment which will lower the bars to our treasury for the purposes of advancing 
sectarian education. Watch Washington! Sole encouragement is that apparently Dr. 
Stoddard does not speak either for the National Education Association or the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission with which he has been prominently associated, as his 
speech has already aroused a storm of protest and, we learn, controversy within the 
Commission. But $.619 introduced Feb. 26 for Vocational Training fails to specify 
that it appropriates funds “for public agencies only.” 

Protestant realization is growing that the various laws passed since 1939 in various 
states for week-day religious education on school time, or providing for payment of 
transportation to Parochial schools are but an opening wedge for more inroads into 
public funds, and that they serve chiefly the aims of the Hierarchy in this country. A 
petition to appeal the law passed in 1940 in New York State authorizing public schools 
to excuse pupils an hour a week has just been drafted by the Unitarian ministers of the 
Middle Atlantic States on the grounds that the Released Time Programs have not les 
sened delinquency and run counter to the basis of all tolerance — the principle of a 
separate church and state. (Copies of petition available from the Reverend Dale De 
Witt, 10 Park Avenue, New York City 16). 

When the N.E.A. in 1937 set forth ten characteristics desirable for our schools 
to develop in the individual American, including freedom, fair play, equality of oppor: 
tunity, mental security, etc., the Catholics protested that public education without re- 
ligious instruction tended to “destroy the very foundation of all religion and to foster 
the development of a new paganism,” (A. B. Moehlman, “School Administration,” 
1940 p. 60). Their intention is clear. The battle for the schools will be the crucial 
point of their attack. Under such circumstances silence can only benefit the clerical 
fascists who wish state power to inculcate their views 

The effort to capture elementary schools for the purpose of indoctrination is 
world-wide. In France, De Gaulle is continuing appropriations for the church program 
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instituted by the Vichy regime in abandonment of the policy of excluding theological 
religion from the national schools which was instituted before the first world war by a 
coalition of Protestants and secularists. (N.Y. Times, Dec. 24°44). In Great Britain, 
a preliminary statement in opposition to the new Education Act, has been issued by 
a coalition of “The Joint Conference of Anglicans and Free Churchmen, the Associa- 
tion of Education Committees, and the National Union of Teachers.” This statement 
says “The Act can and does make worship compulsory; it can and does make religious 
instruction obligatory.” Pointing to widespread fear in England of regimentation and 
an imposed religion, it protests “the proposed inspection of his Majesty's Inspectors 
and declares for “freedom of conscience, freedom of religious practice and freedom of 
thought.” (Literary Guide, Dec. *44). In Canada, Senator T. D. Bouchard—a 
Catholic—describes a secret Fascist organization he has run afoul of as a “cell in an 
international underground movement to overthrow democracy and establish a Corporate 
State.” (Magazine Digest, Nov. °44). 

Important skirmishes have taken place in opposition to the effort of reaction- 
aries to capture higher education. Information Service for Jan. 20 in “Which Way 
Education” presents an admirable summary of the current conflict. 

Education for Freedom, Inc. in order to meet critical reactions of the public, 
after its first broadcast series over Mutual Network, called in a new director who 
sincerely tried to raise educational questions of general interest instead of crusading 
against secular education and all progressive tendencies. This director has been com- 
pelled to resign because he has refused to implement the reactionary program of the 
majority of the directors. Education for Freedom, Inc. is now girding itself for a new 
campaign in behalf of religion in the schools and the St. John’s program in the col- 
leges. Liberals must prepare to meet them whenever and wherever they appear, and 
should protest now to Mutual Network for refusing to carry a program truly repre- 
sentative of American education for which Stringfellow Barr is most certainly not 
canonic. (See our editorial “Miseducation for Freedom, Inc.”, The Humanist 
Winter, 1943-44. See also Sidney Hook “Thirteen Arrows at the heart of Progressive 
Liberal Education,” The Humanist, Spring, °44.) 

Sidney Hook in “The Dilemma of T. S. Eliot’ (The Nation, Feb. 20, °45), chal- 
lenged Eliot’s assertion that a common supernatural faith must become the uniting 
factor in the world. Dr. Hook states that, “instead a world-wide common faith, of a 
secular not a supernatural character, based on regional and international planning in 
economy, democracy in political and social life, and scientific method as the highest 
source of authority” is in contrast with “the variety of totalitarianism presented by 
T. S. Eliot.” Jacques Maritain is answering Sidney Hook in the same periodical. 

Clerical fascism has shown itself in the effort of Roman Catholics to keep Prot- 
estant missionaries out of Latin America—a goal to be achieved chiefly through in- 
fluence in and on our state department. Starting in 1944 as a project of the Catholic 
Bishops of the U. S. A. it was promptly protested by the Protestants’ “Federal Coun- 
cil.” Difficulties of Protestant missionaries in obtaining passports to Latin America 
reached newspaper headlines and evoked a series of books and articles, most notable 
among them the new book “Religious Liberty in Latin America” by George P. Howard, 
(44, $2.00) which shows that the effort to exclude Protestants originated with the 
American clerics, is apparently thought by the State Department to be wise politics 
in support of the Good Neighbor policy. (See Samuel Guy Inman, “Catholics and 
the Good Neighbor Policy” The New Republic, Feb. 26; also “Catholic National- 
ism in Argentina,” Information Service, Feb. 3). In the meanwhile disturbing news 
arrives of Sinarchist and Falangist action in Mexico (The Emancipator, Jan. °45, p. 28, 
San Antonio Texas, 20c, also Information Service, Feb. 3). In “The Protestant 
Serpent” (The Inter-American, March °45), V. C. Millan says that there is in Mexico 
an insidious new anti-Democratic propaganda campaign “using religion as a political 
tool” and using “The Protestant Serpent” as rallying cry, is reminiscent of the “Christ- 
eros,” a group which in the late °20’s defied the anti-church measures of the Calles 
regime. “Their most spectacular act was dynamiting the Mexico-Guadalupe Express 
in 1927, when a hundred passengers were killed.” 

Other events add weight to this report of a general drift toward authoritarianism. 
The Southern Patriot (Nashville, Tenn. Dec. °44) reports that “Christian America,” a 
Protestant Fundamentalist organization of fascist temper, plots dangerous anti-labor 
legislation. Dwight J. Bradley in The Churchman, (Dec. 1, °44) and James Luther 
Adams in The Protestant, (Oct. °44) both decry “Spiritual Mobilization,” anti-New 
Deal, anti-liberal, organization of Protestant ministers, headed by Dr. James W. Fifield, 
Jr. “apostle to millionaires” and champion of free enterprise and directed against what 
it calls “Pagan Statism.” 
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Clerical incursion on private rights is also represented wherever “Catholicism Fights 
Birth Control” which is the title of an extensive editorial in The New Republic, (Jan. 
22, °45). The power of clerical fascists is based on numbers and Catholic clergymen, 
faced with diminishing families in the urban areas which claim 80% of their members, 
know that “cities kill.” (See “Catholicism in Our Largest Cities” Information Service, 
Feb. 3, °44.) 

Still another area to watch is that of international political action by the Vatican. 
One cannot review here the long record of compromise, if not aid and comfort, ex- 
tended to fascists in Spain, Italy and even Germany by Rome. However, we must 
mention the declaration of 1600 ministers addressed to the Big Three opposing “any 
attempt under any formula to involve the free democratic states in any deal in which 
the Vatican State or its representatives, or the representatives of any Protestant or 
Jewish establishment of religion, has part or place, either as principal or mediator” and 
calling on the states “to keep at arm’s length” ... . “a church which would link its 
destiny to that of the state.” (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 11, N. Y. Times, Feb. 12). 
Copies of this declaration which includes a review of the Nazi-Fascist relations of the 
Vatican may be had from The Protestant, (521 5th Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Further 
signatures of clergymen desired.) Previously, (N. Y. Times, Nov. 30) at the biennial 
meeting of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, opposition was ex- 
pressed to the establishment of diplomatic relations between the U. S. and the Vatican, 
claiming that “‘such action would confer upon one church a special preferential status 
in relation to the American Government” and would be “contrary to the spirit of 
American tradition.” Included in a report on “Maintaining the Separation of Church 
and State” action thereon was unanimous. / 


A recent pronouncement of Archbishop Timothy McNichols states that “Catholics 
should not participate in any public presentation with members of other faiths under 
the auspices of religion. The Catholic Church cannot give the impression that one 
religion is as good as another or that she must strive with those of other faiths for a 
common denominator in religion.” (Time, March 5, °45). 


In view of this pronouncement and the unvarying opposition of the Hierarchy to 
equal religious status before the law for all, the need is clear for organization, not 
only to bring issues out of the silence, but to act collectively in opposition to political 
pressures against the legal framework of all tolerance—the Bill of Rights. What is 
needed is a coalition of non-Fundamentalist Protestants, Jews and secular leaders. 


There is a point, we believe, at which such efforts of men of undoubted good will 
to resolve intolerance through the cultural pattern as that represented by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc. can actually create a fales sense of security 
and result only to the benefit of those who pursue the policy so well stated by Louis 
Veuillot, French clericist, “We ask you for liberty in the name of your principals; we 
deny it to you in the name of ours.” When separation of church and state is threat: 
ened the limitations of tolerance have been reached because the very foundation of tol- 
erance has been attacked. It is possible that the U.C.C.J. is so constituted that it 
cannot adapt itself to the present need for an outspoken defense of religious liberty 
at the time and place where it is under attack. When in Chicago (1940-1941) the 
community was torn with strife over a proposal to grant high school credit for sectarian 
classes, the local Round Table of the N.C.C.J. remained silent. Such an organization 
can permit a few liberal Catholics to spread the erroneous impression that their church 
really intends and desires equal tolerance for all. 

We would also stress to N. C. C. J. leaders and other men of good will the 
importance of cultivating tolerance toward the more than 50% of our population 
which claims no affiliation with any religion. A. B. Moehlman, (Op. Cit. p. 57) 
states that in 1938 only 49.9% claimed membership in organized religious groups. 
The unchurched have a full and equal right before our laws to abstain from profession 
of belief. Intolerance of organized minorities toward them may become a major factor 
in the struggle for religious liberty. If we are wrong in our impression that the 
N. C. C. J. is entangled with those who seek to destroy religious freedom, and if that 
organization can take up the forthright defense of the right to believe or not to believe 
in equal freedom before the law, we will rejoice. Possibly co-operation between all who 
believe in religious liberty can promote understanding and co-operation between relig- 
ious and secular believers in democracy. What is needed now is not the hysteria of 
K.K.K. or A.P.A. but the diligent defense in factual and historical terms of the 
principle of separation of church and state. We must risk the immediate discomfort of 
lesser conflict to make secure the long-range basis of tolerance. 

—Epwin H. Wison 
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Dr. Pryns Hopkins, Editor of Freedom (A Humanist Quarterly) opened the Con- 
vention on Saturday afternoon by discussing the Convention Theme: “A Humanist 
Program for Today,’ — the key-note speech of the occasion. 

Dr. Hopkins emphasized six main features which should characterize the present- 
day Humanist movement and its program: '(1) Human Health and Efficiency, (2) 
Social Security, (3) Democratic Society, (4) Mental Hygiene, (5) World Security, 
and (6) A Humanist Educational Program. - 

On Saturday evening Dr. Frederick W. Roman, Member of the Board of Regents 
of the University of California, Editor of ““The Roman Forum,” and Director of Asso- 
ciated Forums, Inc., which is the most outstanding humanistic organization on the Paci- 
fic Coast today, led the discussion on “Humanism in International Affairs.” As a result 
of this discussion a Committee was authorized to prepare a Humanist Statement to be 
presented at the forthcoming World Security Conference at San Francisco in April. 

At the Sunday morning Church hour Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, spoke on “Humanism and the War.” He emphasized the import- 
ance of a “People’s Peace,” an organization which he himself is sponsoring as Director. 

Dr. Arthur E. Briggs, Los Angeles Attorney and Director of the Ethical Culture 
Society of Los Angeles, spoke Sunday afternoon on “Humanism and Education,” dis- 
cussing the current controversial discussion between John Dewey and Robert M. Hutch- 
ins. Dr. Briggs asserted that ““a Humanist is one who believes in man as the center of 
the universe.” He quoted Julian Huxley’s statement that “Man is the only creature 
which has not come to a dead end in its evolution.” 

The Convention closed Sunday evening with an address by Dr. E. P. Ryland, 
Chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union in Los Angeles, on “Humanism and 
Race Relations,” a subject of ever increasing importance on the Pacific Coast. The 
successful Convention was sponsored by representatives of the American Humanist 
Association, the Humanist Friends Society, and the Humanist World Movement. 


—LoweELL H. Coate, Convention Chairman. 


IN PERIODICALS 


Dr. John Dewey and Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn have been having it vigorously 
back and forth over the St. John’s “Great Books” in Fortune, August *44, Jan. °45, 
March °45 (Reprint from Fortune, Rockefeller Center, N.Y.C. 20)—an important chap- 
ter in the current controversy over higher education. ® Apropos of Palestine, about the 
best article we have read is by Eduard C. Lindeman “The Acid Test of Democracy” in 
Palestine, Jan. °45. “Democracy cannot fully succeed unless there is a Jewish State.” 
See also Carl Friedrich’s testimony in “The Jewish National Home in Palestine.” 
Hearings on H. Res. 418 and 419. Feb. 8-16, 1944. © In The Humanist World, Jan. 
*45 Sherman D. Wakefield writes on ““Humanists in History,” an effort at a Calendar 
not unlike that prepared by certain Positivists. © 
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stimulating viewpoint . $3.00 
CAN CATHOLICISM WIN AM- 
ERICA? By Harotp E. Fey. 

A series of 8 articles reprinted from the 
Christian Century. Paper, 1944, 25c. 
Ten or more ........ regen ies Bee 
HELLO MAN! 

By KENNETH L. PatTToNn. 

Emotional and prophetic aspects of hum- 
anistic religion. Paper, 115 pp. 1945 $1.00 
ART AND FREEDOM. 

By Horace M. KALuen. 

For those who wish a substantial study 
of the ideal of beauty in relation to the 
history of art and the reaiization of 
freedom. 1006 pp. 6.50 
THE MAKING OF THE MODERN 
MIND. By J. H. RANDALL, JR. 


New revised edition of an _ important 
$3.50 


105. 


MEN OF LIBERTY. 

By STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN. 

The story of ten religious liberals ( 
vetus, Priestly, Jefferson, Channing, 
erson, Parker, etc.) 
Bound Paper 
THE UNIVERSE AROUND US§,) 
By Sir JAMES JEANS. q 
Jeans’ greatest book has been rewrit 
brought down to date, expanded ..., 
REASON, SOCIAL MYTHS AND 
DEMOCRACY. By Simwney Hoog 


By an incisive, realistic thinker 


THE HERO IN HISTORY: | 
STUDY IN LIMITATION AWN 
POSSIBILITY. By Smngey Hook. 


A FAREWELL TO GODS AND 
CALL TO MEN. : 
By HucH RosBert Orr. 


Humanist Monograph No. 6 by the leade 
of the Humanist Society of San Fra 
cisco. Paper, 13 pp. . 


RELIABLE KNOWLEDGE. » 
By H. A. LARRABEE. 


Just off the press! Unites the hum 
istic and the scientific approaches to é& 
fective thinking. 685 pp. 


For young and 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER-ALL PRICES POSTPAID 


THE AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIATION, Inc., 1201 UNION ST., SCHENECTADY 8, N. Y. 
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RELIGIOUS §— 00% tia 
LIBERTY THE GRAVEST 
IN LATIN 

AMERICA? 


SINGLE ISSUE 
By GEORGE P. HOWARD 


$2.00 


THAT CONFRONTS 
THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE" 


@ The answer to the attitude that Protestant missionaries in South America are 
resented by the people of that continent. The author traveled from country to 
country to sound out the views of representative Latin Americans on the subject. 
His findings are a revelation. 
@ At a time when religious liberty is under threat throughout the world, 
this book presents the viewpoint of South Americans themselves clearly, 
forcefully and without bias. 


ORDER FROM 
THE AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIATION, Inc., 1201 UNION ST., SCHENECTADY 8, N. Y. 
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